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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=f————— 

CORRESPONDENT of the Times at Hong-kong, whom 

that journal describes as specially well informed, sends 

an important telegram, dated October 24th. He learns from 
“thoroughly trustworthy authority” that under the unpub- 
lished treaty between Russia and China the former Power 
ebtains right of anchorage for her fleet in Port Arthur, and 
also a right to cross Manchuria with two railways, one of 
which will lead from Vladivosteck te Port Arthur. China is 
to retain a right of purchasing these railways after twenty 
years. That last touch is so deliciously cynical that we 
should believe the telegram, even if it were not supported 
by all the a priori evidence. It is absolutely certain that 
the Russians will not allow their mighty Asiatic artery 
to end in an ice-bound port like Vladivostock, and as 
certain that they have not guaranteed Chinese debts with- 
out a political equivalent. They are quite right from their 
point of view, and we do not see that it is our business, 
though we do see that we want a naval station in the north 
of China. We should add that, under a new agreement with 
Japan, that Power is to receive £8,000,000 at once, and to 
clear out of the Liau-tang Peninsula within three months, 
They should be gone, in fact, before the ice breaks next year. 


The Japanese have not shown either much power of 
government or much tact in their management of Corea. 
They are in deadly conflict with all classes of the popu- 
lation; they have allowed the Queen to be murdered 
by Japanese roughs; and they have been compelled to 
withdraw their officials as incompetent. They have as 
yet no hold on any part of Corea, beyond the range of 
their rifles, and have not suppressed the brigand-patriots, 
though they have repeatedly defeated them. They have had no 
doubt many obstacles to contend with, the greatest probably 
being the knowledge of the Coreans that no permanent settle- 
ment had been made. We fancy, too, that for Japanese to 
govern well, they must alwaysannex. Otherwise, their grand 
quality of thoroughness in minutiw does not come into play, 
while their serene and rather cruel contempt for intellectual 
inferiors excites a profound hostility. 





There is little new to chronicle in regard to the Venezuelan 
question, except that the American papers are disputing as to 
the truth of the report, given by the New York World, that 


Lord Salisbury peremptorily stopped Mr. Bayard when the 
latter endeavoured to read to him a despatch in which the 
Government of the United States assumed the right to inter- 
vene in the quarrel. That story has been denied on this side 
in an evidently inspired leader in the Times, and by Mr. 
Bayard himself in the American Press. The World, however, 
sticks to its guns, and has published a communication signed by 
its correspondent in London, Mr. Ballard-Smith, who declares 
that his statement was made on the authority of an official 
“who was, and is, certainly in a position to speak with accu- 
racy and knowledge of Lord Salisbury’s version of the com- 
munication in question with Mr. Bayard.” No doubt Mr. 
Ballard-Smith was perfectly sincere in what he wrote, but for 
all that we believe him to have been misinformed. There are 
plenty of “ officials”—the term is an elastic one, and might 
even include a messenger or doorkeeper—who are willing to 
assert that they are in Lord Salisbury’s confidence, and know 
the contents of every Cabinet despatch-box, and who yet are 
as ignorant as the journalists they are so eager to “ inform.” 
Besides, on the face of it, the story is much too dramatic. 
Statesmen and men of the world like Mr. Bayard and Lord 
Salisbury, do not do business in so scenic a fashion. 


The French Budget Committee passed on Tuesday a most 
significant vote. In spite of an eager speech from the 
Premier, M. Ribot, they rejected an application for an extra 
£300,000 for new ships and marine works. The “ Reporter” 
of the Committee then proposed as a compromise that 
£160,000 should be granted, but the Committee were ob- 
durate and wonld grant nothing. It is suggested that the 
refusal was due to a conviction of the hopelessness of vieing 
with England in such expenditures, but we fancy the explana- 
tion is more important still, The Committee knew that the 
Government must ask a great sum for the Madagascar expedi- 
tion, and £4,000,000 for Tonquin “to clear off arrears,” besides 
the indefinite cost of a new Colonial Army, and they were de- 
termined on retrenchments. They sought, therefore, the line of 
least resistance, and, knowing France, found it in the Naval 
Department. National patriotism would have been aroused if 
they had starved the Army Budget, but only a few French- 
men are sincerely interested in the strength of the Navy. 
The people want glory from their next great effort, and do 
not expect glory from a great maritime campaign. Napoleon’s 
defeats at sea stopped his career, but they never diminisked 
his repute in France. Frenchmen expected them as they ex- 
pected hail in winter. 


The Sultan appears to be more intent on deceiving and 
terrifying his Mussulman subjects, than on refusing re- 
forms to the Armenians. The decree granting reforms 
applies to the whole Empire, but it will be executed only 
in Armenian districts, and the Ambassadors are privately 
assured that the Commission appointed to watch over its 
application will be most respectable men. We dare say 
they will bo, but will they stop, or be inclined to stop, the 
massacres of Christians by mobs, which are still expected 
in at least six places? The Sultan could stop them if he 
pleased, if he only showed half the energy he is displaying 
against discontented Mussulmans. Izzet Eddin, a reforming 
barrister of Constantinople, recently arrested, was, it seems 
clear, tortured and beaten on the stomach till he died; and, 
according to the Standard, fifty Softas who approved revolu- 
tionary views were taken to the School of Medicine, interro- 
gated, and executed at once. They were all, its correspondent 
affirms, drowned in the Bosphorus. As slaughter of this 
kind is the natural and proper business of a Sultan, Mahom- 
medan Constantinople is reported to be happier, and the 
expectations of a revolt are dying away. Mr. Kinglake, it 
is clear, possessed great power of insight. He declared in 
“ Kothen” that an Asiatic “never respects you until you bave 





done him some violent wrong.” 
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The most serious news from Turkey comes from Macedonia, 
where it is said that a party of Christian insurgents have 
destroyed a Turkish village, killing all the inhabitants, and 
have then fled to the hills. It is certain that the Macedonians 
are excessively irritated by the European failure to include 
their grievances among those for which immediate redress 
was demanded, and it is quite possible that they intend to 
force the Ambassadors’ bands. If they do, and begin 
massacring Turks, the fierce soldiery encamped in Macedonia, 


aided by Albanian brigands, will undoubtedly break loose, | 


and scenes will be enacted which neither the Greeks nor 
the Bulgarians nor the Austrians will be able to bear» 
and it may be necessary to compel the Sultan to give up 
Macedonia. Then the match will be in the gunpowder, for 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Austria all alike intend to have the 
province; and Russia intends that if Austria has it, there 
thall be an equable partition of the Balkans. The Mace- 
donians are nearly desperate with horror at the present 
position, lying as they do at the mercy of a barbarian 
soldiery, and a real rising in Macedonia may be announced 
on any day in the next three months. If it occurs, war will 
be almost certain, for though the Sultan will sell the province, 
there will be bidders with bayonets in their hands. 


The Emperor of Austria has triumphed as usual. A hint 
from the Hofburg has induced the Hungarian Magnates to 
abstain from opposing the remaining Eeclesiastical Bills, and 
they have all been passed. It is now, therefore, legal in 
Hungary to be civilly married, and even to be converted from 
Christianity to Judaism, a privilege which seems to have 
irritated the clerics beyond al! measure, though there is no 
evidence that any Catholic not of Jewish descent ever 
has been received by asynagogue. Moreover, the Emperor, 
seeing that he could not find a Premier for Cisleithan 
Austria in Parliament, has stepped outside and appointed 
Count Badeni, the successful Stadtbolder of Galicia. The 
Count on Monday made his statement of policy, which is 
to lead instead of deferring to groups, to control the Anti- 
Semites, and, while widening the suffrage, to favour the 
Germans as the most civilised nationality in the Empire. The 
Young Czechs are annoyed, but the German Liberals, the 
clerical Conservatives, and the Polish Members strongly ap- 
prove, and it is believed that Count Badeni will be able to 
govern till 1897, when the fundamental agreement between 
Hungary and Austria will come up for revision. 


It has evidently been decided in Paris that charges of 
corruption against Senators and Deputies shall not be roughly 
pressed. Only one politician, M. Baihaut, was punished in 
connection with the Panama scandals, though two or three 
disappeared from public life ; and some intermediaries fled or 
committed suicide. This week, M. Magnier, Senator for the 
Var, was brought to trial for taking a bribe to promote in the 
Var General Council a local line desired by the Southern 
Railway. The particular bribe was only £3,440 ; and although 
the jury found M. Magnier guilty, the Court sentenced 
him only to one year’s imprisonment as a first-class mis- 
demeanant, which in France is, in reality, a sentence of deten- 
tion only. The Socialists all believe that M. Magnier could have 
implicated great Opportunist Members, and, in fact, pur- 
chased a light sentence by holding his tongue, and a furions 
debate is expected on a demand to publish the official Prose- 
cutor’s “ Report.” The demand will be refused, the Ministers 
trusting to the indifference of the peasants, who, believing 
that politicians are all rascals, sent back the “ Panamists” to 
the Assembly. The man most punished is M. Clémencean, 
whose career has been broken, though the only proof against 
him is that he asked or allowed M. Herz to buy shares in his 
journal. 


Lord Dufferin, we regret to see, has decided to reside for 
the future almost exclusively on his Irish estate, and has con- 
sequently resigned his office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The office, which ranks higk among honours, but 
involyes nowadays considerable expenditure, only compen- 
sated by a pleasant residence on the coast, has been bestowed 
by the Queen upon Lord Salisbury, who has sold his chateau 
at Dieppe, but retains his much finer place on the Riviera. 





is not the idea of the modern world, which holds that at home 
there is no true rest. 


Lord Rosebery on Friday week had a great opportunity 
which he rather missed. He opened a new Liberal club at 
Scarborough, in the presence of an enthusiastic gathering of 
his party, and was expected in a rousiug speech to give them 
fresh spirits and a cue. He gave a sort of cue, hinting that 
they would be able to rise as one man against the proposals 
of the Government on denominational education; but the 
speech, on which we have dwelt elsewhere, was not an in- 
spiriting one. He reiterated the statement that Liberalism 
is not dead, which is of course true, and offered several 
theories to account for its defeat. Perhaps the electors 
were gullible; perhaps the programme was too long and 
violent—as if, he said, one had banged all the notes of 
a piano at once, and so produced discord—perhaps the 
party “had lost its hold om the masses of the com- 
munity;” or again, perhaps Englishmen were tired of Welsh 
and Irish questions, or perhaps it was all through the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone. Then employers still influence 
the employed, and money was never more powerful. Or, 
lastly, it might be that the days of destruction being ended, 
construction was more difficult and dividing work. Clearly, 
admitted Lord Rosebery, the gullible electors being the most 
sensible of men, Liberal leaders must unconsciously have been 
guilty of some fault. The party must not move down to attack 
like the Scotch at Dunbar, but must sit still and criticise till 
the psychological moment arrived. Altogether, though Lord 
Rosebery was sure “the moral force of mankind” was with 
Liberalism, it was rather a depressing speeck. “ Where,” 
asks the Daily Chronicle, “is the clear bugle-call ? ” 


Mr. Gladstone has the courage of his opinions. Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro recently sent him, through a cor- 
respondent.of the Daily Chronicle, a complimentary message, 
and on October 18th Mr. Gladstone replied, in a letter in 
which he declares that, “in his deliberate opinion, the tradi- 
tions of Montenegro now committed to his Highness as a 
sacred trust exceed in glory those of Marathon and Ther- 
mopy)]e, and all the war traditions of the world.” That is a 
little Irish, surely. The Montenegrins, assisted by their 
mountain fastnesses, have fought very well, but ought not the 
glory of astruggle to be increased in some degree by its results P 
Marathon saved Europe from subjugation by Asiatics, as 
again did Sobieski’s rescue of Vienna, and the destruction of the: 
Armada prevented the rise of a universal and evil monarchy; 
while the capture of Vicksburg destroyed slavery as a suc- 
cessful social system ; but the defence of Montenegro has only 
preserved the liberty of Montenegrins. That is a grand 
achievement for that minute people, but the benefit to the 
world has been nil, the Turks continuing their career of 
destruction, rapine, and misgovernment, as if the Black 
Mountain had never existed. The liberties of mankind 
gained nothing by the heroism of the Vladikas, though the 
liberty of Montenegro gained all. 


On Friday, October 18th, Mr. Courtney made one of his 
characteristically detached speeches to his constituents at 
Liskeard. The Liberal Unionists would, he said, remain an 
independent party, and would not be fased with the Conser- 
vatives, but would in the future, as in the past, be “ loyal, cor- 
dial co-operators with the Conservatives.” Neither party could 
live without the other, but happily the relations were not 
strained. The last General Election was said, with great truth, 
to have destroyed Home-rule. ‘They had a very able Lord- 
Lieutenant and a Chief Secretary who was fall of hope, and 
confidence, and faith in what he could do with respect to his 
charge. Mr. Gerald Balfour was the most intelligent, most 
able, and most promising Chief Secretary whom they could 
have selected under the present circumstances,—a man not 
inferior to his brother in intellectual ability, and one who 
would, he thought, prove not inferior to him in political 
power.” They must, however, not be contented with things 
as they are in Ireland, but must deal with Local Government 
and the Land question. As regards the Education question 
in general, he did not believe that the Government contem- 
plated facing the danger of reconstructing the system estab- 
lished in 1870. In spite of the newspapers, he did not believe 
that either the leaders of the late Government or the 





We are old-fashioned enough to think that the Soveréign and 
the Premier should never auit the United Kingdom ; but that 





present Government could abandon reform of the licensing 
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laws. Possibly nobody was yet: prepared with a scheme which 
would win the assent of the House of Commons; but he advo- 
cated a serious examination of the various projects with a 
view to hammering out of them an acceptable scheme. That 
no doubt is true in the abstract ; but for some time it will, we 
fancy, remain a counsel of perfection. 

ihe rreserenarcn: WTS. es 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday gives a most strifing 
account of the way in whieh the Macclesfield Board of 
Guardians are trying to solvye.the problem of the aged poor. 
‘They have established “ privilege wards” for old persons of 
good behaviour who are over sutyjrwhich are completely cut off 
from the quarters occupied: by tho! ordinary paupers. These 
“ privilege wards ” are bright, suntiy, neatly furnished rooms, 
and the people who live in them have easy-chairs and 
comfortable beds. The inmates are allowed to take with them 
when they go there; anything to which they are particularly 
attached, providing it be not of a cumbersome or objectionable 
nature, and this makes the wards “home-like.” ‘The old 
women may keep their favourite cats, the old men their birds, 
or anything for which they chance to have a special fancy.” 
They may also raise flowers for the decoration of their 
rooms, and they have the pick of everything that comes into 
the workhouse in‘thé-way of ‘bdoks and, newspapers. There 
are certain other much-valued privileges, the chief of which is 
the right to a cup of tea’in the afternoon. These indulgences 
are, however, liable to’“instant’ ‘forfeiture in case of bad 
behaviour; and the Committéeénly grant admission to 
the “privilege wards” when they are assured that the 
cases are deserving.” “This *hiimane treatment of the 
old people who have entered the workhouse through 
inability to continue at ‘work is stated to involve very 
little, if any, extra burden on the ratepayers. It is very in- 
teresting, as well as very hopeful, to see in this experiment, 
and in the growing movement among the benefit societies and 
popular insurance companies to induce their members to 
take old-age benefits, the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s action 
in the matter. Till he moved, nothing was done to touch 
this most important problem. 


On Saturday, H.MS. ‘ Victorious, a battleship whose 
‘aunching weight is 5,500 tons—she will weigh 15,725 tons when 
she is ready for seamwas successfully launched at Chatham. 
The process alone cost £2,000, and in its progress 70 cwt. of 
Russian tallow, 160 gallons of train oil, and 7 cwt. of soft- 
soap were used as lubricants. When the ‘ Victorious’ is 
finished she will be, like her sister-ship, the ‘ Magnificent,’ one 
of the most terrible engines of war in the world. Besides four 
64-ton gans, twelve 6 in. quick-firing guns, and twelve Hotch- 
kiss guns, she will carry eight Maxims, Perhaps, however, the 
most striking thing about the ‘ Victorious’ is the speed with 
which she was constructed. She was only begun at the end 
of May, 1894, and she has now been launched a week, and, if 
necessary, could be finished and commissioned within another 
year’s time. No foreign Power can approach this speed of 
construction. As the-vast:. mass was sliding down the slip 
with a force as great as that of an avalanche, a workman 
foolishly put his head out of a porthole and was killed by 
its coming in contact with ‘a wire hawser. Let us trust that 
this is not an omen. 


On Monday the country woke up to the fact that it was 
‘Trafalgar Day, and after an interval of ninety years, the 
anniversary was commemorated by articles in all the news- 
papers and by the placing of wreaths on the Nelson Column. 
We have dwelt elsewhere on the singular fact that English- 
men seem almost incapable of steadily keeping up a red-letter 
day, and will only add here our agreement with the declara- 
tion that Trafalgar should be, of all others, the battle held in 
remembrance by Englishmen. It gave us the unquestioned 
command of the sea, and it is on the command of the sea that 
our greatness as a nation rests. If we are not lords of the 
sea.we are nothing, or indeed less than nothing,—an incon- 
siderable island filled with a mob of starying men and women. 
If by commemorating Trafalgar Day we can bring home tothe 
people what is the meaning of the command of the sea, and 
the lesson that the lordship of the blue water is inextricably 
bound up with the national welfare, then a thousand times 


We have dealt in another column with the formal enuncia- 
tion of their views on the Education question put forward by 
the Irish Bishops a week ago. We will only note here that 
a section of the Opposition Press, d propos of the probability 
that the Government will meet the Catholic Church in 
Ireland in a sympathetic and generous spirit, are declaring 
that the Unionists are proposing to substitute “ Rome-rule ” 
for “Home-rule.” A more disingenuous statement than this 
alleged contrast cannot well be imagined. “ Home-rule,” 
though not in name, would in fact have done infinitely more 
in the direction of “Rome-rule” than could the contem- 
plated concession. It would have placed the whole power 
of legislation on domestic subjects, and the whole power 
of local taxation and administration, in the hands of 
a Parliament in which the Irish Catholics would have been 
supreme. This is clearly a much more serious danger to 
Protestants than to endow the Irish Catholics with money 
enough to conduct education on their own lines,—subject 
always to the direct control of the Imperial Parliament. It 
is one of the advantages of the Union over Home-rule, that 
under the Union experiments may be tried with safety which 
would be the cause of infinite mischief under local autonomy. 
The Irish Protestants will not seriously fear concessions to 
the Catholic hierarchy on the Education question, because 
they will know that they have the guarantee of a direct and 
real Imperial control. Under Home-rule a scheme of Catholic 
endowment would have sent them into a panic which might 
have done irreparable harm. 


The Westminster Gazette of Wednesday quotes from the 
Débats a really delightful story of the Pope. It appears that 
Leo XIII. is a great chess-player, and that his favourite 
opponent is a certain Father Guila, with whom he used to 
play when he was Cardinal Pecci. When he became Pontiff, 
he summoned Father Guila from Florence, and gave him 
rooms inthe Vatican. Father Guila is said to be a master of 
the game, but to have a very violent temper, and sometimes 
during play he bursts out into an ungovernable fit of rage. 
When this happens, the Pope immediately interrupts the 
battle, and delivers a little homily on the virtues of Christian 
resignation and self-control. That is a really charming pic- 
ture of the two old friends at the chess-board. Note that there 
is no talk of the Pope pompously drawing himself up, and tel!- 
ing his friend to remember that he is speaking to the most 
august of earthly Sovereigns. Leo XIII. merely speaks to 
his old friend as he might and would have spoken had he 
remained.a simple priest. We hope the story is true; it is so 
kindly and quaint, and yet so human. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday publishes a rumour that 
the Government has been informed that the advocates of the 
voluntary schools are prepared to agree to an arrangement 
which alters nothing in the settlement of 1870, “ on condition 
that the Education Department will make them an extra grant 
of 5s. per head per annum. An equal grant would, of course, 
be also made in Board-schools.” This policy, as the Chronicle 
goes on to point out, would have the double effect of relieving 
the pressure on voluntary school subscribers, and of acting as 
a relief to the ratepayers. We think it exceedingly likely 
that the Government will propose this scheme, and that it 
will be adopted. No Government could wish to plunge into 
all the difficulties of the Education controversy, when there 
is so easy, or 80 comparatively easy, a way of escape open 
as that suggested above. 


The Americans are discussing a story—which we do not 
believe, and, therefore, do not give the names—of a Professor 
who has been confining three children in a lonely house for 
years, all by themselves, in order that he might ascertain how 
nature would develop itself without external training. The 
experiment, which, according to the legend, was made also in 
the ancient world, is as ridiculous as it is cruel. Nature 
would leave the children to hunt for food in forest and field ; 
while the Professor confined them in a house, and must have 
furnished food without any ¢ffort of theirs. It may be strongly 
questioned, too, whether Nature ever did bring up any 
orphans. Those left in Africa after a slave-raid without 
fathers or mothers or friends, die of hunger. So do cubs 
under the same circumstances. 





over let us keep it “ with pomp and games.” Weare what we 
are, in no small measure, through Nelson’s victory. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT SCARBOROUGH. 


pi eat comes out so clearly in Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Scarborough, on October 18th, as that 
the dominant feeling of the Radical party is still one of 
bewilderment. They cannot understand why they were 
beaten, or decide on the explanation which will hurt them 
least, or make up their minds as to what it is best for 
them to do in the immediate future. They looked, there- 
fore, to the leader, and loudly proclaimed their conviction— 
or was it only their hope—that, after he had spoken, the 
party would feel itself once more in the position of a party 
with a purpose. The hope was not unreasonable either, 
for no leader ever had a better chance given him of re- 
viving and rebinding a defeated, and therefore dispirited, 
army, and at the same time of rehabilitating his own 
prestige. Lord Rosebery at Scarborough was speaking 
for the first time after the Elections, free alike from 
the trammels of office and from that pressure of his 
colleagues’ opinions which his admirers still protest so 
damped, while his Government lasted, the originality of 
his views. He was still leader, he was at liberty to say 
what he pleased, and there was even a wish that he would 
break loose, and at the risk of offending sections of his 
party, offer a policy to that immense and solid body of 
convinced Liberals who, as Lord Rosebery proudly asserted, 
are not dead, and who, we who are Unionists can add 
with both cordiality and conviction, will never die. If 
Lord Rosebery could have uttered a speech which lifted the 
hearts of his party, if he could have sketched out any 
course of action, if he could have given even a cue for 
the hour immediately upon us, he would have remade his 
position, have been hailed again as the real as well as 
nominal leader on his own side, and have been able to say 
with some imperiousness to carping colleagues and doubt- 
ful adherents outside, ‘These are my views, gentlemen, 
and I lead.” Lord Rosebery, however, is just as be- 
wildered as the remainder of his party. He does not 
know, to begin with, whether he ought to lead, or any- 
body else, but doubts whether “the preparation of 
the next Liberal victory’”—the preparation, mind, not 
the winning —“ will not rest more with those in 
the country than those in Parliament.” The man in the 
street is to give the cue, and the Liberal leaders are to 
take it up. He himself is not to command his army, 
but only to “voice” the strategy it approves. As to the 
causes of the defeat, he had no matured opinién at all, 
but thought aloud in the most curious, irresolute, reflective 
sort of way. Was it, perhaps, Lord Rosebery seems to be 
asking himself, the “ gullibility” of the electors who 
were taken in by promises? Yes; it may have been that. 
Or was it that Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants were all 
inferior men, that when the great forest-tree was re- 
moved, it was “found that the trees which had grown 
up under its shadow had been overshadowed by it,” 
and were consequently — Lord Rosebery abstains in 
courtesy from saying this—rather a spindly lot, with- 
out much timber in them? It may have been that. 
Or was it that the English masses did not care much 
about distant compatriots, or about the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, or the establishment of Home-rule 
in Ireland? It may have been that. Or again, was it 
that the programmes were too heavy and too numerous, 
that “all the notes of the piano were struck at once,” 
with discord for the result; Lord Rosebery is very 
much inclined to think it may have been that; and that 
his own pet programme, the sweeping away cf the 
obstructive power of the House of Lords as the first task 
to be accomplished, would have been highly preferable; 
but be is not quite sure, for his final doubt is whether the 
defeat was not after all deserved for some fault not dis- 
covered. The mass of the nation, whom with one side of 
his mind he thinks “gullible,” appear to the other 
side of his mind as full of “shrewd collective common- 
sense,” and he is inclined to believe that “if that 
common-sense has rejected us, it is because uncon- 
sciously, and in some way of which we were not aware, 
we had deserved that rejection.” Is it a great states- 
man who is talking, or is it that matchless creation 
of George Eliot’s genius, the viewy, undecided, intellec- 
tually timorous, yet intellectually rash, Mr. Brooke? We 
entirely recognise Lord Rosebery’s wish to be fair, and 





his intention, as he acknowledged, to be before all things 
frank; but his is the fairness which we often find in the 
undecided, the frankness of the Lord Dudley who used to- 
consult himself, out loud, as to the necessity of asking a 
friend to dinner. 

If any Liberal can find in that speech anything to. 
inspirit him, any “clear bugle-note,” as the Daily 
Chronicle describes the signal it wants and has not 
received, he has a power of appreciation which to us has. 
not been granted. And we want to appreciate, too, for 


we hailed Lord Rosebery’s election to the leadership as a. 


hopeful move, and have no wish whatever to see the great 
party to which England and the world owes so much fall 
into a condition of melancholy listlessness, still less 
to see it split into the groups into which, if the 
leaders cannot or will not lead, it will inevitably be 
disintegrated. The faddists did not succeed, it is true, 


in the Election; but when the Commander-in-Chief is 


unfelt, every General of Division is sure to develop an 
“objective” as well. as a strategy of his own. Lord 


Rosebery inspires us with no hope and no fear, and we do. 


not believe that he will inspire the body of his followers. 
It is true that he did give them one word of distinct 
counsel, which was to keep on doing nothing but criticise 
until the psychological moment arrived, and if every 
British elector was a literary man, that might be wise. 
advice; but as he is not, but, on the contrary, a man. 
brutally eager to see something done, he will not gain from 
it any new impetus to exertion. It is also true that Lord 
Rosebery did give one hint which might, under other 
circumstances, reinvigorate his party, namely, to resist 
any proposal the Government might make to render 
education more denominational; but that will not, we 
believe, wake up the sleeping lion. Lord Rosebery is. 
deceived about education, as Sir William Harcourt was: 
deceived about the Veto Bill, by confusing the ideas of 
the bustling members of the party with the ideas of the 
mass of the electors. He would probably find in Scar-. 
borough, or anywhere else, that the dozen most “ ener- 
getic ’ and “ convinced” and talkative unpaid agents of 
the party were all hostile at once to denominationalism 
and the liquor-trade; but that is not the opinion of the 
quiet masses, who desire their beer to be brought close to 
them, and who wish education to have a strong flavour 
of religion and morality about it. They want their 
children to be taught something substantial ; and they 
want them to be decent folk after the old standard—which 
is respectability, resting on a basis of belief—and whether 
the teaching force comes from the Board-school or from 
the parson’s school, they do not care one straw. The 
Radicals will get nothing out of that question except 
an endless quantity of debate; and Lord Rosebery, 
in suggesting that this may be the lever to turn 
the Government out, only ous how difficult it is 
for a man in his position to enter into the feelings 
of the common folk. He is bemused by the excited 
language of a minute body of ig agents, and, we 
may add, by an equally minute body of journalists who 
are almost compelled by their profession to think that, if 
intelligence has but been developed, all has been secured 
that a nation needs. There is very little, Lord Rosebery 
will find, in this hint, even if it is caught at rather eagerly 
—unless, indeed, all Unionists go mad and sit at the 
Ultra-Churchmen’s feet, than which we know nothing more 
improbable—and we have searched his speech in vain for 
another. He is, in truth, a little bewildered, like his 
followers, and does not know what to say, and although 
that is a very natural attitude of mind, and one 
entirely undeserving of rebuke, still it is not very 
inspiriting to dispirited men. An essay on the natural- 
ness of Liberalism, as well as Conservatism, and its 
charm not only for the discontented, but also for all 
who are young, together probably a majority in the 
State, would have had a more rousing effect, particularly 
if Lord Rosebery had been able to say what he carefully 
avoided saying,—“ I also am Liberal down to my bones ; 
and in every forward movement, though it should involve 
years of battle, if you will follow, I will lead.” He wants, 
he admits it himself, to be in the centre of the rush, to 
be carried along by “the country,” and it is only in 
Asia that people honestly consider this the leader’s 
proper place. Look at all popular pictures, even of sea- 
fights. The captain with his drawn sword is always at 
least a pace ahead. 
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THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE. 


HE dispute between England and the United States 
over the Venezuela boundary question, is a very dis- 
agreeable and unfortunate one; but it does not mean war 
or any real risk of war. War between England and the 
United States is civil war, and neither branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is going to shed brothers’ blood for a 
mile or two of barren mountains in Guiana. Whatever 
else happens, that will not. Even if the cannon were 
ready to fire, and the gunner’s hand on the lever, there 
would be in the end no war, for on each side of the 
Atlantic there are millions of quiet, plain, undemon- 
strative men who would forbid the outrage, and de- 
clare that come what may, humiliation or no humiliation, 
right or wrong, there should be no war. But though in 
the long-run we are not afraid of war, we detest more 
than we can say the spectacle of the two great English 
nations flinging ink at each other, and shaking fists in 
each other’s face before an amused and cynical world. 
“§o much for their precious theory that blood is thicker 
than water,” sneers the Frenchman, and all Europe 
titters. Fortunately, our newspapers have not replied ; but 
the American Press has been full of false and ridiculous 
rumours, and heady commentaries on obviously impossible 
facts. All this is not only most disagreeable to those who, 
like ourselves, feel the sense of kinship strongly, but also 
does material harm to the growth of a good understanding 
between the two countries. No doubt newspaper articles 
matter very little in one sense, still it is to be feared that 
in the present case they have awakened a good deal of ill- 
feeling, and that vaguely and indefinitely a large section of 
the people of the United States have been made to feel 
that somehow or other England is doing them an injury, 
and infringing their claim to prevent any extension of 
European dominion in the two Americas. 
Let us try to see what trutb, if any, there is in this 
contention that we are infringing the Monroe doctrine. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that we have 
two distinct disputes pending with Venezuela. One con- 
cerns the boundary, the other our demand that Venezuela 
shall apologise and make reparation for an injury done to 
British subjects by soldiers of the Republic. Now, it is 
admitted that, in regard to the second of these—the de- 
mand for apology and reparation—the United States has 
no sort of locus standi for interference. America does 
not, and never has, claimed to prevent the European 
Powers from exercising that essential right of sovereignty, 
—the right to demand and obtain reparation. If America 
made such a claim, she knows that she would have to take 
upon her the responsibility for all the stupid and illegal 
things done by the semi-civilised States which make up 
Central and South America. The United States then, can 
only be concerned with the boundary-line dispute. Here, 
no doubt, granted that the Monroe doctrine is admitted, she 
might claim to influence the settlement ; for she might say 
tous,—‘ Your claim that the Venezuelans have entered your 
territory, is answered by their assertion that you have 
entered theirs. But if their claim is correct, as it may be 
for all we know, then you would be extending your 
boundaries at the expense of the Republic, and that again 
would be increasing your territory on the American con- 
tinent by fresh annexations, and so contrary to the Monroe 
doctrine. Hence, in a boundary dispute, we claim the right 
to intervene, and see that our resolve to prevent fresh 
annexations is respected.’ There is, of course, an easy 
answer to this,—namely, that there is no such thing 
known to International Law as the Monroe doctrine, and 
that by citing the message of President Monroe the 
United States cannot give herself any special right of 
interference. We have, however, no desire to take up 
this attitude. We personally, and we believe most 
thoughtful Englishmen, respect and approve of the 
essential principle of the Monroe doctrine, and by no 
means desire to challenge it or to prevent its being carried 
into operation. We do not want to add to our possessions 
in America, and therefore are perfectly willing not to dis- 
= when America gives us notice that she will consider 
erself injured if we try to increase them. Let us then 
argue the case as if the Monroe doctrine were a part of 
the law of nations. Does that admission give America the 
right to protest against our claim to insist upon the 
Schomburgk line? Most assuredly not; and for this 
very good reason. The boundary-line was in dispute long 








before Canning suggested to the Americans the estab- 
lishment of the Monroe doctrine. What we claimed now 
we claimed then. Hence, unless we are to suppose that 
the Monroe doctrine has an ex post facto operation, the- 
dispute as to the boundary-line between Venezuela and 
what was once Dutch Guiana cannot possibly concern the 
Americans. That is an argument which ought to affect. 
the Americans more than any other nation, for they have 
absolutely excluded ex post facto legislation from their 
polity by forbidding its use by the State Legislatures. 
But this may be said to be a legal subtlety. Let those: 
who think so read the text of President Monroe’s famous 
message, and they will not be able to help the conclusion 
that the President never dreamt that the doctrine he was 
enunciating could be applied to a boundary dispute that: 
even then had been pending for a quarter of a century. 
The Monroe doctrine could only help the contention of the 
United States in the present case if Great Britain were to 
annex, or to contemplate annexing, territory beyond what 
she claimed before the promulgation of the message. But 
there is no sort of assertion that she has been increasing: 
and expanding her claim. Right or wrong, the dispute is: 
about the same territorial area that was involved in 1795. 

We presume that what will actually come of all the 
talk of the Monroe doctrine is what came of the talic 
about it when a little time ago we had to coerce m. 
Central American Republic. The American Press will 
rage and ramp, and our Press will reply with cold-drawn 
indignation, but the two Governments will keep their heads. 
completely, and when the Venezuelans find that the State 
Department is not going to help them by going to war, 
but is only giving the Monroe doctrine that judicious 
exercise which is as good for doctrines as for horses, they 
will give in, and the frontier will be finally delimited on the 
very reasonable lines suggested by our Foreign Office. 
Meantime we wish that the existing opportunity might be 
taken hold of for a public understanding between us anc. 
the United States as to the Monroe doctrine. We should’ 
like to see a treaty between us and them which would 
guarantee the Monroe doctrine. There should be no great- 
difficulty in doing so. C.unada’s boundaries are clear, and- 
so are those of the islands, and thus, if the boundaries of 
British Guiana and British Honduras were settled and 
scheduled, it would be quite possible for us to agree not 
to increase our territories in America without risk of 
boundary disputes. Under such a treaty America would 
have the Monroe doctrine made invulnerable—it would 
thenceforth rest on the sea-power of England—and she. 
would therefore be free of all fear of being drawn 
into European complications. We, on the other hand.,, 
as the second biggest Power in America, should feel. 
perfectly happy as to Canada and the West Indies. 
In case of war the American guarantee would secure- 
them from attack. But the good would not stop here. 
On such a treaty, as we pointed out a week or two 
ago, might in the fullness of time be reared that alliance 
of all the subjects of King Shakespeare, the accomplish- - 
ment of which, as Carlyle said, is incomparably the 
greatest of all modern problems. The fate of the civilised 
world hangs on that alliance of the Anglo-Saxon English- 
speaking race, and happy are the statesmen who are able 
to contribute to its carrying-out, however small the mite 
they cast. That the acknowledgment and upholding of 
the true Monroe doctrine will contribute directly and 
materially to that consummation, so devoutly to be wished,; 
we cannot doubt. Therefore we say, and say it with. 
fall conviction and deliberation, “ Long live the doctrine 
of President Monroe!” 





COUNT BADENTI. 


E have the usual news from the Hapsburg: 
Dominion,—that everything is going for the best: 

in the best of all possible worlds. Something in the- 
apparent situation of Austria—it may be her history of 
defeat in war; it may be the perpetual bickering of her 
nationalities—deceives outside observers as to the strength 
of the links which bind her together, and every five years 
or so we are told that the Empire of the Hapsburgs, 
which has weathered such awful storms, is visibly going 
to pieces. Now it is the death of an Emperor, or, again, 
it is the disappearance of a statesman ; this year it is an. 
unlucky war, next year it is a formidable rebellion, or: 
in a third year it is a quarrel of nationalities,—the 
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occasion varies, but the comment is always the same. 
Austria is splitting up. All the same, Austria never 
does split up. The Emperor finds a successor, the states- 
man is replaced by a substitute, the unlucky war is made 
up for by a lucky treaty, the rebellion re-cements the 
Empire, the quarrel of nationalities dies away in a com- 
promise or a snarl. The Hapsburg Dominion is like some 
households in which there is perpetual small bickering, 
in which the sons are often “at cuts” and the daughters 
bridle and fume, and the very dogs growl and snarl at 
each other for the middle place on the hearthrug; but 
which for all that, owing to some inherent principle 
of vitality, usually a despotic head or mistress, 
always go on, outliving homes in which there reigns 
a perpetual peace. Three times in living memory 
has “Austria” fallen—after Kossuth’s rising, or rather 
after the humiliating appeal for Russian aid, after 
Magenta, and after Koniggriitz—and there is Austria 
still, as homogeneous as ever she was, with her territory un- 
diminished, with her alliances immensely more solid, with 
an Army at least twice as strong, indefinitely richer, and 
with a future outlook into the west of the Balkan Penin- 
sula much brighter than her old outlook into the Italian 
principalities. The House of Hapsburg, supposed to be 
effete, has produced an Emperor who, originally considered 
at once feeble and unlucky, has been the most successful 
of modern managers; it has found statesmen to help it 
who, whether first-class men or not, have always done 
what wanted doing ; and it has developed a kind of loyalty 
among its subjects which, if it is neither as bright nor as 
hard as steel, is, for all its bending and shaking, as un- 
‘breakable and as lasting as bamboo. Now, this week, we 
have the old story over again. For months past men 
usually keen observers have been parading the difficulties 
of the Hapsburg Dominion. Hungary and Austria were 
about to quarrel on the most hopeless of all subjects, 
—a difference of religious drift; Austria herself was 
being shattered by the conflict of races in her 
Parliament; the Emperor was giving way to Rome; 
he could find no Premiers; there were troubles in 
Prague, in Buda, in Croatia, in Transylvania, even in 
Vienna,—surely this grand crash expected for three 
hundred years was arriving at last. Pessimism was 
reigning only a month ago, and to-day what is the 
spectacle? The “impossible” House of Magnates in 
Hungary has passed all the impossible religious Bills, 
and agnostics are getting married in scores by civil rite, 
or even reverting to Judaism—the “conversions” so 
numerous after 1866 were, we imagine, all reversions— 
without any consequences, either social or political. The 
Emperor-King has been received by the most disturbed 
nationalities under his sway with the heartiest cordiality ; 
the newest and roughest province is drawing all Europe to 
see its wonderful scenery, and to attend an Exhibition amid 
a social security like that of Switzerland; the Treasuries buy 
gold with their surpluses till they affect the London rate 
of discount; an acceptable Premier has been found for 
Hungary in Baron Banffy ; and a Premier has been found 
for the Cisleithan half of the Monarchy, all in despair 
only a week ago, who is so strong and so able that all the 
discontented groups are disconcerted, and mutter, ‘ Count 
Badeni can govern.” Throwing over the “dodgy” policy 
of Count Taaffe, which did its work for a while, but en- 
couraged grouping too much—it was exactly like the policy 
of the late Cabinet of Great Britain—Count Badeni an- 
mounces calmly that he shall defer to no group, but shall lead 
and not follow; and sc all the groups, with a gasp of relief, 
have silently come to heel. Count Badeni has even ven- 
tured to state facts, as Lord Rosebery once did, and is 
not expected, unlike our Liberal Premier, to explain away 
his sayings. He has ventured to say in Parliament that 
the ideas of the Anti-Semites are contrary to civilisation, 
and will have no tolerance from him; and that, although 
he shall propose a broad Reform Bil), he shall leave a cer- 
tain ascendency to the German element, ‘ whose civilisa- 
tion has served as an example for all the other peoples of 
the Empire.” The Czechs sniffed, but every one knows 
that the statement is true, and it is fully believed not 
only that Count Badeni will get his majority, but that 
he will be strong enough to deal on equal terms with 
the Hungarian Premier, Count Banffy, as regards the 
resettlement of the compromise between the two halves 
of the Empire, which expires in 1897. Both halves, in 
short, are now politically in order, having found men to 





govern them, and the entire Hapsburg Dominion, which 
was said a few weeks ago to be a sort of dissolving-view 
is again recognised as a great and solid, though slow. 
moving and perhaps slow-thinking, Power. 

The incidents both in Buda-Pesth and in Vienna are 
worth the attention of English politicians. It is the cug. 
tom just now to attribute the safety of Austria solely to 
the ability of her Emperor, and no doubt the existence 
within the Empire of a Grand Referee in whom al] 
its various nationalities equally confide, is one of her 
strongest bonds of union. But in 1866 this Emperor wag 
denounced as an imbecile, and even in 1868 the people of 
Hungary regarded him with a sleepless suspicion. He 
has, moreover, been defeated three times, and still he has 
remained as strong as ever. Austria, moreover, hag 
survived very feeble Emperors,—the Emperor Joseph, 
who was the Mr. Brooke of “ Middlemarch ” on a throne; 
the Emperor Francis, who was a more genial George IIL, 
and even the Emperor Ferdinand, who was admitted by 
his own family to be intellectually deficient. The safety 
of Austria is due, first of all, not to her Emperor's 
personal qualities, but to what we must call the con. 
servative force of circumstances, to that impulse—or, 
if you will, destiny—which only allows Empires to form 
themselves where they are wanted. The States of Austria 
need imperatively a nexus, so to bind them together that 
they shall not fall a prey to their enemies; they find 
it in the House of Hapsburg, and the House therefore 
survives all external defeats and all internal sources of 
decay. Most journalists, we do not know why, have a 
permanent notion that States are in a way artificial 
creations, and therefore fragile; but this is not altogether 
true. The conservative forces which protect them are 
prodigiously strong. Europe has been troubled for six 
hundred years by incessant war and revolution, and the 
only first-class States which have disappeared in that 
time are the Byzantine Empire and the Polish King- 
dom. There are France and Germany and Austria and 
England just as there were in 1295, except the changes in 
their internal organisation. The only vast disturbance 
has been the rise of Russia to the rank of a grand military 
Power. Only one great dynasty, the House of Bourbon, 
has been uprooted, and even that retains the second of its 
three thrones. When Italy reunited herself, she accepted 
for her monarchs a dynasty a thousand years old; when 
Roumania wanted to be ruled, she sent for a Hohenzollern. 
Great States, and dynasties, and even little kingdoms, 
do not die so easily as reporters fancy, nor are Parlia- 
mentary conflicts quite so epoch-making as those who 
take part in them contend. As Lord Beaconsfield said, 
representative Government is an admirable contrivance, 
but “ the Jews have seen and have survived the Pharaohs,” 
and it is perfectly possible, we should say most probable, 
that in the year 2495, the relative strength of the States 
of Europe will be much what it is now; that their 
boundaries will be very nearly what they are; and that 
special correspondents will be stating then that the con- 
flicts in the Hapsburg Dominion are irreconcilable, and 
it must shortly go to pieces. It is true, as Galileo says, 
that “the world moves for all that;” but it is also true 
that “for all that the world continues very much as it 
was,” cataclysms being excessively rare, and the thrust of 
the ploughshare being often taken by the worms for a 
hideous catastrophe. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN IRELAND. 


HAT it will be necessary for the Unionist Government 

to come to close quarters with the Irish Education 
question, if not in the next Session, at least in the earlier 
part of the new Parliament’s life, is a fact which will be 
admitted on all hands. But dealing with the question of 
Irish education—elementary, intermediate, and academic 
—means dealing with the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, that is, with the Irish hierarchy. It is no sort 
of good to reconstitute or rehandle Irish educational 
problems on abstract grounds, or for politicians and 
officials, sitting at their desks, to say such and such a 
system is the best fitted for a country divided, like Ireland, 
between conflicting sects, or to insist, because a suggested 
scheme is in the abstract fair and reasonable, that there- 
fore the Irish Catholic Church ought to be able to accept if, 
—must indeed ultimately accept it with gratitude because 
it is so obviously fair and reasonable. That was the old 
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method of treating the matter, and an utter failure it 

roved. Fortunately, however, the lesson of that failure has 
not been thrown away, and we now realise clearly that if the 
Education question is to be settled, it can only be settled by 
first coming to terms with the Irish Bishops and by giving 
them, not what we think they ought to want if they are 
reasonable and intelligent people, but what, in fact, they 
do want,—provided, of course, that doing this does not 
involve an actual injustice to some third set of persons. 
For minute theoretical injustices or apparent partialities 
we care nothing. As long as the State can and 
does prevent individual and practical unfairness, it 
must not worry about what is, after all, only political 
symmetry. The great object is to find out exactly what 
the Irish Bishops and priests want, and what they 
regard as the scheme that will satisfy them and give 
them not their abstract rights perhaps, or what an 
impartial third person would call their rights, but what 
they themselves consider to be their rights. This having 
been discovered, it should be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to try to meet the views of the Catholic Church as 
liberally and as completely as they can, without however 
doing anything to infringe the true principles of. religious 
liberty. 

Under these circumstances, it is most fortunate that the 
Trish Bishops should have just now formulated their views 
in regard to the various branches of the Irish Education 
question, and most important that all who are interested 
in the Irish question as a whole should study these views 
in detail. ‘This being so, we shall make no apology 
for quoting at length the essential portions of the 
resolutions passed at the meeting of Irish Bishops 
and Archbishops, which took place at Maynooth Col- 
lege on Friday week. The Bishops begin by declaring 
that they renew the protests which the Bishops of 
Ireland have long been making against the great 
injustice with which Catholics are treated in educa- 
tional matters. “In the first place, with reference to 
University education, we have to complain,’ say the 
Bishops, “ that, while the wants of other religious bodies 
are amply, even lavishly, supplied, we, who are the 
immense majority of the population, are condemned to 
the intellectual and material loss which the deprivation of 
higher culture entails on a whole nation unless we consent 
to accept it on conditions from which our consciences 
revolt.” They go on to say that, though they abstain 
from formulating the University system which would best 
satisfy their claims, they will observe that these would be 
satisfied substantially—“ (a) by the establishment and 
endowment in an exclusively Catholic or in a common 
University of one or more colleges conducted on purely 
Catholic principles, and, at the same time, fully partici- 
pating in all the privileges and emoluments enjoyed by 
other colleges of whatever denomination or character; (b) 
by admitting the students of such Catholic colleges equally 
with the students of non-Catholic colleges to University 
honours, prizes, and other advantages ; and (c) by securing 
to Catholics in the Senate or other supreme University 
Council of a common University, should such be estab- 
lished, an adequate number of representatives enjoying 
the confidence of the Catholic body.” Now we are bound 
to say that in our opinion there is nothing in these 
demands to which honest objection may be taken. 
Personally, we think that Roman Catholics, like other 
people, are better for a wide and liberal education, and 
that such a wide and liberal education can be more 
satisfactorily obtained in educational establishments like 
those of Oxford or Cambridge, where all creeds are wel- 
comed and treated with fairness and with due respect for 
their special religious views, than in cluse and confined 
colleges where Roman Catholics will be in immediate 
contact with none but their co-religionists. But if 
the spiritual leaders of the Irish Catholics think 
otherwise, that is their affair, not ours, and the 
responsibility for the mistake, if mistake there is, 
will be theirs. When they say clearly, ‘We will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the educational segregation 
of Catholics,’ it is our duty to bow, for there is no sort of 
infringement of the true principles of religious liberty. 
No Protestant or Agnostic is injured by the establishment 
of a Catholic University, and by the Catholics having the 
educational system they like, hes he has the University 
system which he prefers. The notion that the Protestant 

18 Injured because part of the Queen’s taxes which he pays 


will go to the Catholic University, is futile and absurd. 
If he is injured, how much more the Quaker when a new 
ironclad is launched, or the materialist who regards all 
religion as degrading superstition, when the Chaplains’ 
salaries are voted in the Army and Navy estimates, or when 
the House of Commons pays for its own prayers. In our 
opinion, then, the Government may grant to the full the 
demands of the Bishops as regards a Catholic University, 
without doing any injury to the Protestants. What the 
Bishops say as to intermediate education is as follows :— 
“ As to the system of intermediate education, it is keenly 
felt as unfair to Catholics that the Catholic members are 
in a minority on the Intermediate Education Board. 
This unequal treatment of the Catholic body is the more 
striking, and the more obviously indefensible, inasmuch 
as the pupils of the Catholic schools have for many years 
carried off far more than 50 per cent. of the prizes, 
exhibitions, and medals awarded by the Intermediate Edu. 
cation Board.” This again, it seems to us, is a reasonable 
demand. Provided that there is an appeal to the Irish 
Education Office, it seems only fair that a Board whiclr 
deals with more Catholic schools than Protestants ones, 
should have a majority of Catholics. The question is clearly 
one on which the Government could make a reasonable set- 
tlement. The question of primary education is of course 
far more complicated. On this matter the Bishops say :— 
“On the subject of primary education, we beg especially 
to call attention to two grievances which we have repeatedly 
complained of individually and at our meetings, and which 
have been specially set forth in several official reports, 
notably in the report of the Puwis Commission of 1868-70, 
and in the report for 1886-87 of the Educational Endow- 
ments (Ireland) Commission, as urgently calling for re- 
form. We renew the claim so frequently put forward by 
us for the adoption of the recommendation made in the 
report of the Powis Commission in reference to the re- 
moval of restrictions upon religious freedom in schools 
that are attended exclusively by Catholic or by Protestant 
children in districts where sufficient school accommodation 
is provided for all the children in separate schools under 
Catholic or Protestant management respectively. We have 
also to complain that the existing model schools, although 
strongly condemned by more than one Royal Commission, 
are still maintained at a heavy expense to the State, mainly 
for the benefit of middle-class Protestants.” As to the 
model schools we should like to reserve our opinion. We 
have no desire to see bodies that are doing good 
educational work overthrown ; and should therefore like to 
see the case for the model schools fully argued. In regard 
to the main contention, however, we have no hesitation. 
We see no sort of reason why, in a school attended 
exclusively by Catholic children, a Catholic atmosphere 
should not prevail. We can pretend to no special 
sympathy with those who think that the minds of the 
young cannot be influenced for good without the dis- 
play of symbols; but if Roman Catholics think so, 
we are dead against any attempt to prevent them acting 
on their belief. We would of course protect Protestant 
children from proselytism at all costs; but it is both 
ridiculous and ungenerous to say that what are purely 
Catholic schools shall not be conducted in the only way 
in which Catholics consider schools can be properly con- 
ducted, because in theory a State school ought to be 
always in a condition which would make it at any moment 
theoretically acceptable to a Protestant parent. By no 
means will we keep up the theory of a neutral atmosphere 
when it merely worries the Catholics, and does not pro- 
tect anybody. Mr. Morley, we know, had not the courage 
or the inclination to remedy this grievance as the Bishops 
suggest, but we hope and trust that Mr. Gerald Balfour 
will show that he has both more sympathy and more bold- 
ness in attacking the problem. 

Taking the Irish Education question as a whole, it seemsto 
us that the Bishops’ resolutions have very greatly advanced 
its solution. What they ask is, in our opinion, quite 
capable of being granted with perfect fairness to the Irish 
Protestants ; and, therefore, we desire most strongly to 
press on the Government the need for thorough, timely, 
and generous action. If they adopt the Bishops’ demands 
they will not give Ireland an ideal educational system, 
possibly they will give her what is theoretically a bad one; 
but at any rate they will give her what she wants, and 
what will satisfy her without injuring any one’s religious 








faith. If you can say as much as that for an Irish poli- 
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‘tical question, there is no need to seek for further per- 
fections. You are as near the true course as you are ever 
likely to get. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MENACE FROM JAPAN. 


; i is so seldom one comes across an original thought 
upon the social question that we have read Mr. 
‘Lafcadio Hearn’s paper in the Atlantic Monthly upon the 
instability of all things in Japan with unusual interest. 
Mr. Hearn, no doubt, was, like so many others, captured 
by Japan; but still, he really knows the country, having 
taught in it for many years, and he has a right to the 
attention which sensible men pay to an expert. In this 
particular essay, he dwells on a side of Japanese life and 
character which observers in this country have partially 
failed to realise. Everything in Japan, except the Mikado’s 
authority, is unstable. We have never changed our 
capital since the Roman time, nor has France; but Japan 
has had sixty capitals within her historic period. We 
build, as a rule, with the ideal of permanency before us, 
even the base architect who designs for jerrybuilders in- 
tending his edifices to last during a short lease; but the 
Japanese city is made up of houses of mud, bamboos, 
and paper, put up io five days, and intended to last, 
with endless repairing, only so long as its owner may 
not desire to change his abode. There are, in fact, no 
great buildings in Japan except a few colossal fortresses 
erected by the nobles while feudalism prevailed. The 
modern factories in Japan, however extensive their busi- 
ness or however beautiful and costly their products, are 
but long-drawn shanties, and the very temples must, 
‘by immemorial custom, be cut into little pieces every 
twenty years, and distributed among the pilgrims. Our 
workman’s first demand in boots is that they shall last, 
but the Japanese is content if his straw shoes will protect 
his feet during one stage only of any journey. We intend 
even our shirts to “ wear,’ but a Japanese unstitches 
his robe that it may be washed, and then stitches it 
together again. This custom of instability extends 
even to the service of the State:—‘ Nothing is fixed 
except the Throne. Perpetual change is identical with 
state policy. Ministers, governors, superintendents, in- 
spectors, all high civil and military officials, are shifted at 
irregular and surprisingly short intervals, and hosts of 
smailer officials scatter each time with the whirl. The 
province in which I passed the first twelvemonth of my 
‘residence in Japan has had four different governors in five 
years. During my stay at Kumamoto, and before the war 
had begun, the military command of that important post 
was three times changed. The government college had in 
three years threedirectors. In educational circles, especially, 
the rapidity of such changes has been phencmenal. There 
bave been five different ministers of education in my own 
‘time, and more than five different educational policies.” 
The body of the people, and especially the artisans, keep 
themselves, like the Administration, in a state of fluidity. 
A Japanese workman never roots himself or wishes to 
root himself. If he has any reason for changing his 
province he changes it at once, dismantling his ‘“ house,” 
the paper and mud hut which is so picturesque and 
cleanly, packing his belongings on his shoulder, telling 
his wife and family to follow, and trudging off with 
a light step and a lighter heart for his far - away 
destination, perhaps five hundred miles off, where he 
‘arrives after an expenditure of perhaps, at the outside, 5s., 
immediately builds him a house, which costs a few shillings 
more, and is at once a respectable and responsible citizen 
again. All Japan, says Mr. Hearn, is always on the move 
in this way, and change is the genius of Japanese civilisa- 
tion, as it is the specialty of the islands, where from volcanic 
action the mountains alter, the rivers change their courses, 
the coasts lose their outline, the lakes appear and disap- 
pear, and the very scenery, with us the most stable of 
conceivable things, which in our historic period has been 
altered only by human action, cannot be relied on to 
remain. 

No society, the British squire will say, so unstable, can 
‘be great. Japan is great, says Mr. Hearn, the fluid 
masses gyrating for ever round the one fixed centre, the 
‘Throne ; and her civilisation, whatever its defects—and he 
admits the smallness and “impermanency”’ of all things 
in Japan—is the highest in the East; while in the great 
industrial competition of the world, fluidity is the secret 
f Japanese strength. The worker shifts his habitat 











without a regret to the place where he is most wanted. The 
factory can be moved at a week’s notice, the artisan at 
half-a-day’s. There are no impedimenta to transport, there 
is practically nothing to build, there is no expense except 
in coppers to impede travel; and if we un erstand Mr. 
Hearn, though he has not dwelt sufficiently on this point, 
the Japanese has either no feeling for place, provided the 
place be not outside Japan, or he has learned from the 
discipline of ages to suppress this, as he suppressey 
almost all other feelings—patriotism is an exception— 
when they impede his action. Being thus the freest of 
mankind, with the fewest wants, and the greatest capacity 
for dispensing with all the fettering forms of expenditure, 
the Japanese is a competitor with whom no European 
or American can hope to contend. The European or 
American is bound in unbreakable withes made up of his 
wants, his comforts, his habitudes, his desire to live 
among the usual faces, his rooted belief that the solidity, 
permanence, magnitude of his buildings, from the church 
down to the sleeping place, is essential to their efficiency, 
The competition between the Western Worker and the 
Japanese, is a competition between the coast and the sea, 
in which.the mobile force, however long driven back, 
must always in the end defeat the immobile one :— 
“The Japanese man of the people—the skilled labourer 
able to underbid without effort any Western artisan in 
the same line of industry—remains happily independent 
of both shoemakers and tailors. His feet are good to look 
at, his body is healthy, and his heart is free. If he desire 
to travel a thousand miles, he can get ready for his 
journey in five minutes. His whole outfit need not cost 
seventy-five cents; and all his baggage can be put intoa 
handkerchief. On ten dollars he can travel for a year 
without work, or he can travel simply on his ability to 
work, or he can travel as a pilgrim. You may reply that 
any savage can do the same thing. Yes, but any civilised 
man cannot; and the Japanese has been a highly civilised 
man for at least a thousand years. Hence his present 
capacity to threaten Western manufacturers.” 

That is a very noteworthy sketch, and we acknowledge 
frankly, as we have always acknowledged, that Japanese 
competition is a very formidable thing, which some day 
may deeply affect all the conditions of European indus. 
trial civilisation. But it seems to us that Mr. Hearn, 
who with all his depth of insight is a little dreamy, mis- 
takes altogether the main reason of this formidableness. 
It is from his poverty, not from his readiness to move, that 
the Japanese derives his power of underselling. There 
is no particular advantage if the place selected for a trade 
is the best to be found, in readiness to travel on an im- 
pulse as light as that which moves a bird, even if you 
can travel with a bird’s facility. You are only quitting 
the most suitable spot. Trades are drawn to special 
places by some natural advantage to be found in those 
places, as water or fuel, or means of transport, and when 
that has been ascertained, why move? If the Clyde is 
better adapted for shipbuilding than the Thames, let the 
shipwright depart from London, as he has departed; but 
if the iron-worker finds a spot where the ore he works on 
is close to fuel and to a flux, or the brewer discovers 
wells which ensure quality to his beer, he is but 4 
fool to move. He certainly will not by moving gain 
any strength in the great competitive battle. On 
the contrary, he loses this immense advantage, that 
the “fettered” community which remains ages in one 
spct becomes singularly adapted to the industry of that 
spot; a puddler of Staffordshire faces a furnace which dis- 
mays the man from the distance, and the glass-worker of 
Murano can give a turn to his wrist as he shakes the 
molten “ metal,” which is absolutely incommunicable 
to any one without the hereditary gift. When men 
work separately in their trades, facility of locomo- 
tion may be an advantage, as we see among thatchers, 
and, in a less degree, among painters; but modert 
work is associated work, and the presence of a great 
body of skilled labourers is the key to success in in- 
dustrial enterprise. The absence of fixed buildings 1s, 
we suspect, but a doubtful gain, for not to mention that 
the shanties are specially exposed to the weather, and to 
fire, they exhaust on perpetual repairs an immense fund of 
energy, probably greater in the end than solidity of 
original construction would demand. That the West 
overdoes many things may be admitted, it being doubtful, 
for instance, whether science could not, if it chose, super- 
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sede tall chimneys, and if we do not waste fuel beyond any 
reasonable need ; but permanence of plant must in the end 
be an advantage to the manufacturer. To say otherwise 
is to say that the barber would be better off if his 
hone cost a penny and would break with each day’s 
using. The freedom of the Japanese from wants is, no 
doubt, an advantage, because with low wages one can 
undersell ; but we cannot forego altogether the belief that 
a low standard of wants means a low standard of energy 
and enterprise, or doubt that as wealth flows into Japan 
so also will a tide of new requirements. Human beings 
gad when they must gad, not because they love gadding. 
No man wants so little for his work as the Bengalee copper- 
smith; and we doubt if he can undersell his Western 
rival except in artistic work; and he certainly has not 
risen to the same level of civilisation. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to notice the effect 
on character of this universal instability. Mr. Hearn 


thinks that, combined with his creed, which, like all | 


varieties of Buddhism, dwells on the impermanency of 
earthly things, and especially of things that are material. 
this peculiarity of his life has made of the Japanese the 


ourselves, and collect subscriptions, in connection with the 
tercentenary, or it may be the quincentenary, of the 
school at which we were brought up, and now and then 
spasmodic efforts are made to show that some of us realise- 
that it is a hundred or two hundred or three hundred years: 
ago to-day since some great man of letters and of English 
blood was born or died. But to celebrations of the anni- 
versaries or other recurrences of dates otherwise famous in 
our island-story we seem indifferent, not to say averse. 

We have, as a nation, deliberately ceased to return 
thanks in connection with the deliverance of King 
James I. and the Houses of Parliament from Gunpowder- 
Treason, and most of us look with undisguised impatience 
upon the lingering celebration of that event by the 
youth of the country. Similarly, we have put aside 
all public expressions of gratitude on account of the 
Restoration of King Charles IL, or of the arrival of 
King William ilI.; and most Unionists among us have 
difficulty in dissembling, even if in Ulster, our annoyance 
at the continued celebration of such events as the raising 
of the Siege of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne. 
On all these cases it may be said, with more or less 





docile being which he seems to be. He acknowledges, | truth or plausibility, that the celebrations referred to have 
however, that the receptivity of the Japanese does not | been abandoned or have fallen into disrepute, because 
extend in the least into the regions either of the intel-| they were rather sectional than national, and that it is 
lectual or the moral, and as for the economic region, | highly to our credit that we should have evinced, as a 


though the capacity to suppress the desire for comfort has | 
certain great advantages, it has also two heavy drawbacks. 
The diminution of desires implies the diminution of 
energy in gratifying them, and extreme readiness to 
endure poverty means, among other things, ability to 
put up with ruin. We do not see how Mr. Hearn, or 
anybody else, can get out of those two propositions; and 
they contain the two weak points of what we fully admit 
to be the threatening industrial civilisation of Japan. 





THE TRAFALGAR CELEBRATION. 


wr surprising and yet eminently characteristic 

casualness, the fellow-countrymen of Nelson have 
just taken to decking his statue or visiting his tomb on the 
anniversary of his triumphant death. There is nothing on 
the face of it very particular about a ninetieth anniversary ; 
but it is never too late to mend, and if Trafalgar Day is to 
be celebrated on general grounds in future, it was certainly 
better to begin this year than next year. There is, indeed, 





nation, the tender regard for the feelings even sometimes. 
of comparatively small minorities which is illustrated in- 
the total suppression or extensive discountenancing of the 
festivals in question. But the general inquiry cannot be- 
cleared away by the line of remark just indicated. There 
have been great events in English history over which 
every Englishman at the time rejoiced, and of which every 
Englishman now is proud to think—events which refleeted 
the greatest possible glory upon the Englishmen con- 
cerned in them, and which decisively affected for good the 
course of our national affairs. Of these events, the 
battles of Waterloo and Trafalgar are shining examples ; 
but the latter is, from every point of view, the more: 
brilliant of the two, for in the first place there can be no- 
question of -the division of the glory of the issue between 
the British and any other combatants; and in the second 
place, the safety and room for Imperial expansion which 
Nelson secured for us would have remained even if Blicher 
had not arrived, and the Duke of Wellington had been 
overwhelmed. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 


another possible point of view. One might hold—and it if any other nation in Europe had won such a victory as. 
may conceivably be held even by some friends and | Trafalgar, it would celebrate it to the end of time, or at 
members of the Navy League itself, whose offering of a | any rate until its memory had been clouded by intervening 
laurel-wreath was conspicuous in Trafalgar Square on | defeat. What, then, is the reason why not only has 
October 21st—that the right to pay ornamental tributes | Waterloo Day been kept in a very partial fashion, and on 
to a hero’s memory can only be earned by strict the whole with diminishing fervour, but Trafalgar Day 
Obedience to the lessons of his life; and that there- has not been kept at all ? 

fore both the British nation, and the League who| The answer is doubtless complex. In so far as there 
are trying—but so far with only imperfect success— | ever was any strong feeling in favour of celebrating 
to convert it to sound views about the conditions of | Trafalgar and Waterloo in a manner worthy of their im- 


the command of the sea, ought to wait humbly until they 
can claim to be acting effectively in Nelson’s spirit before | 
laying wreaths at the foot of his monument. The prevail- | 
ing and more reasonable opinion, however, as we think, | 
will be that the more impressively and regularly Nelson’s | 
crowning achievement is brought before the general public, 
the more surely and rapidly will the country become alive 
to the imperative duty of putting our Admirals in a 
sition, if the need should arise, to repeat his triumphs. 
ut assuming that the casual and fragmentary celebration 
of Monday last was zood so far as it went, another question 
resents itself,—Why does the instinct for national cele- 
rations appear so weak and intermittent in us as com- | 
pared with other nations? As to the fact there can be no | 
a ge We have only to look at France, Germany, and | 
Italy, or even at our kinsmen across the Atlantic, to assure 
ourselves that it is so. The French have their Republic | 
Day, and there can be no doubt that they would have 
many military festivals but for the sense that the memory 
of 1870-71 would cast a shadow over the brightness of 
any such occasions. The Germans, under the auspices of 
their present “ War-Lord,” always seem to be rejoicing 
over some victory. They even overdo it, we are inclined 
to think. Of our Italian friends, in view of a recent im- 
rtant function in Rome, there is no need to speak. The 
ustre of the Fourth of July has paled but little, though 
the American Republic is well into the second century of 
ite great and potent life. We English sometimes bestir 











portance and of the lustre they reflect on British arms; 
that feeling must have been checked, first, by the fact 
that the French, over whom we triumphed on both occa- 
sions, were placed after Waterloo under a dynasty and 
form of government which we and our allies practically 
imposed upon them, and that the recurrence of great 
rejoicings here over British victories might have seemed. 
gratuitously injurious to the position of the new. 
settlement; and secondly, by the fact of the subse- 
quent alliance of the French, when Bonapartism re~ 
vived, with us against Russia. We do not believe, 
however, that it ever cost very many Englishmen 
any serious sacrifice to forego indulgence in celebra-~ 
tions of the triumphs of the Great War. We think so 
because, in our opinion, the great Napoleon had hold of 
a very large part of the truth when he called us a nation 
of shopkeepers. Shopkeepers, no doubt, with high 
Imperial instincts,—almost as proud, man for man, om 
the Imperial side, as those great ruling traders, the 
Medici; but still shopkeepers. And the truth of the 
saying applies almost as much to our aristocracy as to- 
our commercial classes. In other words, the English aro. 
a practical, not an imaginative, race. The averago 
Englishman’s feeling about the celebration of a victory 
that is at all remote in point of time, is something of this. 
kind: “ What is the good of keeping it up? We got. 
what we wanted. It won’t make that gain any surer to 
make speeches and walk in processions now. Our men 
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will fight just as well again, when required, if we don’t 
celebrate these old victories, as if we do. It only puts up 
the backs of our old enemies if we have such festivities, 
which is neither very noble of us, nor is it good business. 
Moreover, we are really too busy to spend time in keeping 
the anniversaries of our victories. If we once began 
that kind of thing, we might have as many holi- 
days as there are Roman Catholic saints’ days, and 
we know what that would mean for trade.” There 
is a good deal to be said for the Imperial shop- 
keeper’s point of view, and it is by no means altogether 
unworthy of the people of a great nation. For the most 
part, we should be quite content to see it govern our 
national practice. But we should make an exception in 
the case of Trafalgar. The command of the sea is abso- 
lutely vital to our Imperial security, and even to our 
national existence, and aids to the dull British imagina- 
tion in that connection cannot wisely be dispensed with. 
They need not be administered in a provocative manner, 
but they do need to be administered somehow. A Nelson 
cult is at least as safe and dignified a method of meeting 
this requirement as the recurrence of sensational news- 
paper campaigns on the subject of our naval decadence. 








A DAMAGED EASTERN SAGE. 
HARLES LAMB called Coleridge a slightly damaged 
archangel. It would have been truer had he called him 
a slightly damaged Guru or Eastern sage and mystic. A 
Guru is a man who feels within himself the desire to become, 
and the belief that he can become, conversant with the inner 
mystery of things,—who can put aside the seemings and 
shadows of the world, and can gain a knowledge and perception 
of the oneness of the universe, and so hold communion with 
God. But to gain that knowledge, and hold that communion, 
he must as far as may be shake off the trammels of the flesh, 
and conquer not only desire, but the senses of pleasure 
and of pain. To give his soul its rights, and to endow him- 
self with the full heritage of the spirit, he adopts the ascetic 
life in its severest form. Naked and alone, with little thought 
for the day, and wholly without thought for the morrow, he 
wanders or stays still as chance directs, until he has achieved 
‘his emancipation. Then, and when “ the world is as ashes” to 
him, and the victory won, he enjoys the sense of a cosmic con- 
sciousness, and can help others to follow the path which led 
him to those thrilling heights of thought and feeling. 

Those who read the new book of Coleridge’s spiritual out- 
pourings, which is published this week under the title of 
“* Anima Poetx ” (Heinemann), and bear in mind the aim and 
mature of the Guru, will realise vividly what we mean when 
we say that Coleridge was in truth a damaged Eastern sage and 
mystic. The poet’s grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
in his preface puts with rare insight and sympathy, though 
with a different thought in view, Coleridge’s mental attitude. 
“The invisible pageantry of thought and passion which for 
ever floated into his spiritual ken, the perpetual hope, the 
half belief, that the veil of the senses would be rent in twain, 
and that he and not another would be the first to lay bare the 
mysteries of being, and to solve the problem of the ages,—of 
these was the breath of his soul.” This is exactly the frame 
of mind which marks the Guru. Coleridge has expressed this 
feeling in his own words in many of the passages from his private 
note-books, out of which “ Anima Poete” is compiled. Here 
is a passage which shows the yearning of his soulto enter upon 
the inner knowledge and grasp the secret of the universe, and 
his belief that this yearning wag in no sense impossible of 
fulfilment. ‘Rest! motion! O ye strange locks of intricate 
simplicity, who shall find the key? He shall throw wide open 
the portals of the palace of sensuous or symbolical truth, and 
the Holy of Holies will be found in the adyta. Rest=enjoy- 
ment and death. Motion=enjoyment and life. O the depth 
of the proverb, ‘Extremes meet’! I will at least make the 
attempt to explain to myself the origin of moral evil from the 
streamy nature of association, which thinking curbs and 
rudders. Do not the bad passions in dreams throw light and 
show of proof upon this hypothesis? If I can but explain 
those passions I shall gain light, I am sure. A clue! a 
¢lue! a Hecatomb a la Pythagoras, if it unlabyrinth me.” 
But this is no wayward imagining, no accident or access of 
poetic fever. All through these most personal and private 
‘musings on paper are shot with what, for want of a better 








definition, we must call the emotions and aspiration of 
the Guru. “Good heavens!” he writes, “that there should 
be anything and not nothing.” Again, he is for ever dwelling 
upon “oneness,” upon the mystery that underlies the pro. 
verb, “Extremes meet,” and on the communion with God, 
which is guaranteed by His omniscience. “ That deep intuition 
of our oneness,” he exclaims, and in the next note he 
draws a passionate comfort from the thought, “‘Thoy 
knowest.’ O! whatathought. Never to be friendless : never 
to be unintelligible.” Take, too, his outburst, “If my re. 
searches are shadowy, what in the name of reason are you? 
or do you resign all pretence to reason, and consider yourself 
—nay, even that is a contradiction—as a passive 0 among 
nothings?” How often, when some Western has interrogated 
the brooding East, has some such answer and reproof as this 
been returned. How marked, too, is the Guru element in the 
following passages :-—= 

“We might as well attempt to conceive more than three dimen, 
sions of space, as to imagine more than three kinds of livin 
existence,—God, man, and beast. And even of these the last 


(division) is obscure, and scarce endures a fixed contemplation 
without passing into an unripe or degenerated humanity.” 


“Did you deduce your own being? Even this is less absurd 
than the conceit of deducing the Divine Being. Never would you 
have had the notion, had you not had the idea,—rather, had not 
the idea worked in you like the memory of a name which woe 
cannot recollect, and yet feel that we have, and which reveals its 
existence in the mind md by a restless anticipation, and proves 
its a priori actuality by the almost explosive instantaneity with 
which it is welcomed and recognised on its re-emersion out of the 
cloud, or its reascent from the horizon of consciousness.” 


“So far from deeming it, in a religious point of view, criminal 
to spread doubts of God, immortality and virtue (that 3—1) in 
the minds of individuals, I seem to see in it a duty,—lest men by 
taking the words for granted never attain the feeling or the true 
faith. They only forbear, that is, even to suspect that the idea is 
erroneous or the communicators deceivers, but do not believe the 
idea itself. Whereas to doubt has more of faith, nay even te 
disbelieve, than that blank negation of all such thoughts and 
feelings which is the lot of the herd of church-and-meeting. 
trotters.” 


How like an Eastern sage, too, was Coleridge’s habit of illustra. 
tion and parable, his love for aphorism and apophthegm, 
and his apparent belief that words might somehow convey 
more than the mere meaning which they could be demon 
strated to express. 


Bat if it is easy to show that Coleridge had in reality 
the mind of a Guru, it is alas no less easy to show that he 
was a ruined—a more than slightly damaged, Eastern sage. 
The long distraction and disorder of his life proves that. His 
life was not that of a Guru, but of a man tormented by the 
world, and though not in the most fleshly sense ruined by the 
flesh. Whether in reality he might have attained to the secret 
to which he believed he had come so near, we dare not pre- 
sume to say. But at least it is clear that he would have 
done better had he absented himself from the earthly 
felicities of hearth and home—felicities for which he was so ill- 
designed—and from the clash of the world, and had tried to 
lead the life of the Eastern sage. Had he learned to sub- 
due the passions, and desires, and affections, how much 
more calmly and clearly would he have seen and reasoned. 
His misfortunes, both as a man and sage, seem indeed 
to point to the truth that there are still uses for the 
ascetic mode of life. But though we may hold that Coleridge, 
and those formed like him, would be better were they 
deliberately to free themselves from the trammels of the 
world, we by no means hold that the ascetic life—the life that 
is of positive and direct asceticism—can ever be in the truest 
sense the higher life. He may do well who gives his soul full 
play by the methods of the Guru, but he does better who lives 
in the world and shares its burdens and its cares,—who belongs 
to that band whose one bond is that all have been “ unspotted 
from the world,” who lives the common life, and yet keeps his 
eyes undimmed. To live the higher life in the world, not the 
ascetic life outside it, is the ideal. And was not this after all 
the lesson taught in Syria nigh two thousand years ago? 
Christ was not a Guru, and did not live among the Essenes; 
but ate and drank as other men, and lived the life of 
Galilean. Coleridge was, no doubt, a damaged Garu; and 
might have been an undamaged one had he lived the life of 
the Guru; but though we say this, let no one suppose that 
we put forward the Eastern sage and mystic as the ideal of 
spiritual life. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE QUARTERLIES. 


HE death on Monday of Mr. H. Reeve, who at the age of 
eighty-two was still the editor-in-chief of the Edinburgh 
Review, and on the whole, with certain reserves, the very 
competent editor, induces literary men to discuss once more 
the value and probable fate of the two oldest quarterly re- 
yiews. It is more than ninety years since the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly were started, and the chance of either of 
them reaching the century of life is generally declared to be 
remote. Their more unfriendly observers assert, indeed, as 
they have asserted this week, that they are already dead, 
and that nothing but the reluctance of their proprietors to 
part with objects which during their lives have been so 
conspicuous, prevents their being decently buried. They are, 
it has also been often asserted, too dull to be read, except by 
old fogeys who do not in truth read them, but in pretending 
to do so hope to conceal the fact that they and the world 
of literature have long since parted company. No person 
of the day will willingly open periodicals published at 
such long intervals of time, or study articles so lengthy 
and sure to be so belated. They have been superseded, it is 
alleged, for all purposes of controversy or criticism by a 
swarm of monthly reviews, and even these latter, it is 
continued, are becoming too slow for the taste of an age 
which likes its criticism, like its muffins, to be brought up hot 
and hot. A book should be reviewed on the day on which it 
appears, if not the day before, while the discussion of an 
event should end within twenty-four hours of its occurrence. 
Even an evening newspaper is apt at 5 o’clock to seem a 
little stale, and instruction to be fresh should be full and 
exhaustive within twelve hours of the receipt of the news 
which it is intended to explain. The new generation, 
it is affirmed by these reasoners, has no use for quarter- 
lies, which only litter and cumber the tables, where, for 
some few hours, or it may be minutes, at a time, mental 
food is allowed in country houses to remain on view, aot sv 
much to tempt the appetite as to fulfil one of the require- 
ments of hospitality. 


The world belongs to the young in all matters that are not 
of faith, but we venture nevertheless, as old fogeys ourselves, 
to put in a word in deprecation of an unreasonably severe 
judgment. It is quite true that the quarterlies have ceased 
to be periodicals in any controversial sense. They cannot 
argue with each other, or answer each other, or exercise the 
smallest inflaence on each other’s opinions. The world will 
not wait till April for the answer to a proposition stated 
in January, or take the trouble to recollect in September 
what were the opinions which it wished in July that 
some one would controvert. To refute in one quarter the 
ideas prevalent in another is, nowadays, labour lost, the 
very phraseology employed having in so long an interval 
grown obscure, while the information as to facts, on which all 
ideas must at least pretend to rest, has become out of date, 
if not, in many cases, radically false. The men in front, it is 
true, may be, indeed usually are, unchanged, Nature not 
serving up fresh generations of able men as cooks serve 
up fresh dishes, but their views and their situations are 
often too much changed to admit of discussion upon the 
old bases. There is as little use in treating Liberals be- 
fore and after the introduction of Home-rule as if they 
were the same people, as there would be in drawing a 
word-picture of Lord Rosebery before and after he had 
been Premier for a month. The world moves too fast for 
disquisitions so out of keeping with the pace of the time, 
and the quarterlies considered as journals may, of a verity, 
be pronounced dead and buried. They have, however, uses 
which may keep them alive for many years yet, and in per- 
forming which they are unlikely to be superseded. They are 
the best depositaries for instructive essays as yet extant, and 
the world has not lost its value for instructive essays. On the 
contrary, the success of the new “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which is simply a shopful of essays, has been phenomenal, 
and the demand for such productions, when they are called 
“series,” apparently knows no limit. Six shillings is not 
an outrageous price for ten of the best of them, and 
the readiness to produce the best is, we should say, in- 
creasing. The best-informed and the best-placed men in the 
world have quite a new readiness to keep the world instructed, 
if only their names may still be unsmirched by hasty criti- 








cism; and Messrs. Longmans or Mr. Murray could, if they 
liked, and if they selected editors equal to that new function, 
keep their quarterly volumes supplied with exhaustive papers 
by Kings and Cabinet Ministers, explorers and physicists, 
and historians, men giving new information at first-hand in 
its most condensed yet interesting form. There are few 
secrets kept nowadays; the wish to be understood or 
defended is nearly universal, and there is quite a new 
impression, partly well-founded, if in part too sanguine, 
that the trath, if only plainly stated, will in a very 
short time filter down into the popular mind. At the 
same time, the old feeling that there are some vebicles of 
truth which are dignified and some which are not, bas not 
entirely disappeared. It is disappearing, perhaps, though we 
rather doubt the fact, but it has not vanished, and hundreds 
of men all over the world will defend themselves or expound 
themselves in the Times who would not for the world suffer 
their thoughts, or what they wish to be considered their 
thoughts, to appear in the columns of any other paper. Ask 
M. de Blowitz, that recognised ‘‘doyen” of all interviewers, 
on any day of the year, if that is not true. The old 
quarterlies precisely meet this want, and we do not 
doubt that Messrs. Longmans or Mr. Murray could, if 
they tried, issue a number with one paper by the King 
of the Belgians on his “Object in Buying the Congo,” 
a second by Sir William Harcourt on “ The Overthrow 
of the Rosebery Government,” a third by Mr. Rhodes 
on “The Secret History of the Conquest of Matabele- 
land,” a fourth by M. Hanotaux on “French Plans for 
the Future,” a fifth by M. Lobanoff on “ Russia 1 the Far 
East,” a sixth by Lord Kelvin on “ The Hopes of Science,” a 
seventh by one of the Vanderbilts on “ American Millionaires : 
their Joys and Sorrows,” an eighth by Count Ito on “ The 
Aspirations of Japan, Real and Imaginary,” a ninth by Car- 
dinal Gibbons on “The Expansibility of the Papacy,” and 
perhaps a tenth by Lord Dafferin on “ My Political 
Acquaintances,” though the time for the last-named, to 
be sure, is hardly yet. The instructed, we may be 
certain, will read such discourses with avidity; and the 
quarterlies which are read by ten men and gutted by a 
hundred for one who buys them, do not need enormous 
popular circulations. All that is required is the right 
editors for them, men who will not regard themselves as 
postmasters, and will do very little with the red pencil, 
but will hunt the world for the right kind of papers, and 
will be trusted by the personages—we use the word 
advisedly—who could produce them. They must be men of 
discrimination, yet omnivorous; of the time, yet looking 
down on it; and above all be regarded by all they address 
not as journalists but as historians. Years ago, if they 
will pardon such personalities, the ideal editor for the 
Quarterly would have been the Duke of Argyll, the per- 
fect editor for the Edinburgh Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
They would at all events have given us more nutritive esti- 
mates of the trend of politics than those to which for some 
years past we have been accustomed. 


Should the anonymous be given up, as it has already been by 
all the monthly magazines? Certainly not. There are still 
many men, though the world will scarcely believe it, who are 
so placed that they cannot avow their literary work, or who 
feel as if they derogated from their dignity in avowing it, or 
who are unable to hear a criticism on themselves by name, 
which they do not feel unpleasantly when applied to their 
work. They know much, and they are the natural patrons 
of the quarterlies. There is much to be said even in the 
historical and scientific departments of thought, which the 
writers do not care to say over their own signatures, and 
which it is to the world’s interest should be said. And 
finally in our day work is apt to be deteriorated by being 
signed. The writer is anxious about himself, his own repute, 
his own consistency, his own standing in foreign eyes, rather 
than about the quality of his work. There are cases, of 
course, in which the name of the author adds a sincere value 
to his work; and cases also in which a prose-writer will no 
more do his best while hidden behind the wax-mask of 
anonymity, than a poet will if he is never to receive a meed 
of praise; but the means are not lacking to provide against 
that difficulty. The Athenzum, or for that matter any other 
journal, is only too glad to be enabled to say, with something 
of authority, that “the recent remarkable article” in a 
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quarterly on “The Campaign in Formosa, and the Prospects 
of the Island,” is from the flowing pen of his Majesty the 
Mikado himself. 


ANNALS OF A ROOKERY. 
OMESTIC rooks, nesting round a good old English 
country-house, are always attractive creatures; their 
presence adds a certain distinction and air of long establish- 
aznent to the human home, and the time-honoured belief which 
asserts the connection between the continuance of the one 
and the other is not without grounds of fact. Mr. J. G. 
Sowerby, of Chollerton, Northumberland, has acknowledged 
tke compliment paid to his house by the patronage of his 
eooks, by publishing a monograph* on their life and habits, 
written from notes taken during a number of years, and 
allustrated by sketches drawn with much artistic feeling, and 
a literal truth to facts, of their nests, the trees in which 
they build, and their situation round the gables and out- 
buildings of his fine old house. He has even taken a 
dint from Bai Rei’s “Hundred Birds,’ and sketched the 
rooks’ nests from between the chimney-pots. A _ strong 
zookery close to a house offers better chances for observing 
‘the effects of weather on the domestic economy of bird- 
Alife, as well as of the processes of building, hatching, and 
rearing the young, than any other bird community. 
Swallows and martins nest even nearer to our indoor 
dife than the rooks; but the lateness of the season at 
vwhich they build saves the old birds from exposure to 
rough weather either when building or carrying food to the 
young. Heronries are seldom found within observing distance 
of a house—though there is one such in Hampshire -and 
much of the life of the birds is invisible, owing to their 
nocturnal habits. But a rookery such as that which Mr. 
Sowerby describes can be seen in all weathers from the 
svindows, and tke effects of rain and storms noted without 
trouble or discomfort. Mr. Sowerby was accustomed to watch 
his rooks from the house-top, and illustrates his watch- 
post by a capital picture—perhaps the first which has ever 
been engraved—of the scene among the roof-ridges and tiles 
of an old English manor-house, with the rook trees and nests 
almost level with the eaves. The following was what he saw 
during an equinoctial gale when the rooks were sitting, and 
the cock-birds, which, unlike the sparrows and starlings, 
have to make a long journey each time they fetch food 
for the hens, were struggling home in wind and rain. 
“During the hatching-period this year we had a succes- 
sion of snowstorms and heavy winds. My place of obser- 
wation at this time of the year was the roof of my 
‘house, and as the branches of the trees almost touched it, 
Z had a very near view of all that went on amongst our 
friends. Ona Sunday at this season it had been sleeting the 
whole day, and about 4 o’clock I wrapped myself up well, and 
climbed through the bacon-room—which is in the roof—on to 
the leads. What a wild scene it was, to be sure! The 
husband rooks, wet and weary, were struggling over the 
whitened fields, with their wives’ suppers, pitching and 
rolling about like luggers in a gale of wind. Soaked through 
and miserable, hungry and cross on account of the long 
absence of their husbands, the wives come out of their nests 
to see if they can catch a glimpse of the laggards. The 
latter are in bad tempers too, and as both are accompanied 
by the noise of the rushing, hurrying wind, you can imagine 
by what a scene of disorder I was surrounded.” The 
Northumberland rooks seem to begin building at a uniform 
date, without regard to season. Mr. Sowerby notes that his 
birds, in three successive years, had completed their nests on 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of March respectively, and that in a 
rookery at twenty miles’ distance the dates only differed by 
one day. Perhaps this is due to the carnivorous habits 
tately acquired by the North-country rook, who has been 
obliged to forego his usual practice of following the 
plough and feeding on the fallows and land prepared 
for spring sowing, because the greater part of the dis- 
trict is now not ploughed at all, but converted into grass- 
land. The Chollerton rooks are depicted eating a dead 
e@heep like any carrion-crow; and on the northern sheep- 
farms “braxy” mutton is common enough in the lambing- 
time to provide free meals for many colonies of demoralised 
rooks. 











In the South, though the rooks are the earliest of 
our commoner birds to begin nesting, the date depends 
entirely on the weather. Even if the season is fine, their 
nests require so much labour that the eggs are often not 
laid until after those of the brown owl and stock-dove, [¢ 
the end of February and the beginning of March is dry ang 
cold they usually suffer from want of food, and then nesting 
is postponed. The old birds often come to look at their nesta, 
and occasionally bring a few sticks to add to them; but even 
after mild winters, no solid work is done till March Ist, 
Looking back over notes taken during the last twelve years, 
we see that in 1886, when February and March were re. 
markably cold, the southern rooks did not begin building 
till March 19th; while in the next year they had begun 
to line their nests on March 8th, though the frost and 
snow which followed later in that year caused them to postpone 
laying for some time. But wind is the chief natural difficulty 
encountered by the nesting-rook, as drought or rain are the 
trials of the later period when the young are hatched. The 
great object of the experienced rook is to secure a foundation 
for its nest, which will resist a gale of wind. At least two 
days’ work is needed before the nest will stand even a fresh 
breeze. The work begins at a time when roaring north-east 
winds are more common than not, and the nest is sheltered 
by no foliage; but the perseverance of the rooks when work. 
ing in a gale is exemplary. 

One gusty March we watched a pair who had selected the 
windward tree ina clump. The beginnings of the nest were 
blown away five times, but the birds did not forsake the tree, 
and at last made their foundations safe. Dead twigs and 
branches form a very small part of the nest. Very rotten 
pieces are sometimes taken and broken up to form a stuffing 
between the outer cup and the lining, but these would 
not be supple enough to weave strongly together for 
the main framework. Every twig has therefore to be 
twisted off some branch, often with considerable effort. 
The rook walks along the bough till he finds it too 
slender to give him a firm foothold, and then, seizing 
it with his bill, twists it to and fro, like a man breaking 
a piece of wire. The soft slender twigs of lime-trees suit 
them admirably for this purpose. One bird does the greater 
part of the stick-cutting, while the other is architect. It is 
most comical to watch the former, after delivering his twig, 
perch upon some bough close by, and caw, apparently giving 
advice as to its proper place and arrangement, while its 
partner is wattling it into the nest. These twigs have a 
certain economic value in the eyes of rooks. They are a 
manufactured article, and it is these that are occasionally 
purloined when both birds are absent from a nest. In this 
respect, the northern rooks seem less honest than their 
southern relations. ‘The morals of rooks,” writes Mr. 
Sowerby of those round his house, “are utterly bad as to 
thieving and stealing, even at times when there is every 
chance of detection. Whenever an opportunity offers, they 
rob from their neighbours’ nests to furnish their own; this, of 
course, is only done when the master is away from home 
In time his tormentors have enough to do to manage their 
own affairs, and he patiently waits, biding his time. Then, 
as one of his late tormentors sails away with the wind, he 
swoops down upon the unprotected, half-finished nest of his 
enemy, and with two or three good tugs at the main rafters, 
down comes the whole stracture.” 


Birds which, like rooks, starlings, and sparrows, live com- 
monly round houses, are seldom thought worth the trouble of 
keeping in captivity, yet rooks make intelligent and amusing 
pets, and will become as tame as parrots. Mr. Sowerby gives 
a history of one bird, which lived on friendly terms with 4 
kitten, a puppy, and all the human members of the house- 
hold. In its easy life indoors it showed little of the sober, 
practical character of the wild rook, and developed tastes 
more commonly seen in tame ravens, jays, and magpies. 
It stored all its superfluous food in holes and corners, and 
with it all the “curios” which took its fancy. ‘ He had 
stores of apple-peel, cherries, pears, string, needles, the ends 
of cigarettes, and many other such odds and ends, which he 
would hide in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, and only 
encroach on when he found himself short of other delicacies.” 
On the other hand, the insect-catching tastes of the rook 
made it a useful inmate in a country house and garden. It 





* Rooks and their Neighbours. By J.G. Sowerby. London: Gay and Bird. 


Newcastle-on-Tyre: Hanson, €wan, and Morgan. 


caught ants, flies, cockroaches, and humble-bees, cockroaches 
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being looked on as “game” and hunted with particular zeal, 
would even join in a game of rounders and fly off with the 
ball, as a wild rook did recently with a golf-ball which had 
fallen on some bare ground after a long drive. This rook 
escaped, and joined the wild birds. But in most cases 
temporary domestication unfits them for the wild life, even 
iz the neighbourhood of the house in which they have been 
kept. Three young rooks, which were recently tamed and 
allowed their liberty, used to fly out with the wild birds, 
returning to the house in the evening to be fed, and roosting 
in an out-house. All of these birds died at intervals, not from 
any injury, or from want of food, but apparently from the 
effects of eating something which the wild rooks had either 
avoided or were in better case to digest. 





BUYING AND SELLING. 

“ VERY man has his price,” said Sir Robert Walpole, 
and he said it of politicians, who alone among 
mankind profess to be unpaid. But except for these dis- 
interested persons, one may affirm of the human race that 
buying and selling enters into almost every action, and is at 
the root of every occupation. Every man is selling himself 
for the best price he can command, though we do not express 
it so when we are civil. We give our services and we receive 
remuneration, and for the most part we have a genteel 
contempt for the people who do explicitly buy and sell. 
Why this should be so is one of the queernesses of human 
mature,—a puzzle as insoluble as the question why certain 
forms of buying and selling should rank above others. A 
man who sells armour-plates looks down on one who 
makes an equal income by manufacturing cutlery; and the 
man who earns five thousand a year by selling scissors 
of his own make counts himself better than the retuiler 
who clears seven thousand. Again, to sell raw materials 
is always accounted more honourable than to sell the 
manufactured article; a Duke may sell pigs, probably 
every Duke does, but he can hardly deal in bacon. Practi- 
cally, the world still holds by the old Roman notion that 
@ great man should only invest his money in land and 
servants or in usury on a large scale. Reason has very little 
to say in the matter. The most respectable form of selling, 
one would say, is to sell something that you make yourself— 
as an artist sells a picture or a writer his book—yet this is the 
form of trade against which most prejudice existed up toa 
time within living memory. Byron, always hard up, could 
scarcely be persuaded at first to take money for his writings. 
Nowadays we are not so squeamish; we sell the crop of our 
brains, if we have any, as cheerfully as our great-grandfathers 
sold their votes. But the most respectable people are by 
general admission those who sell, not wares, but themselves. 
Gentlemen whose high character makes them worth a salary; 
lawyers who give their services, that is, their brains and their 
professional standing, for a fee; doctors who sell their know- 
ledge to put long names to old ladies’ fanciful complaints,— 
all these people reflect with a singular complacency that they 
are not in trade. Of course, lurking in a remote background, 
there is some trace of a reasonable basis for our superstitions. 
A man who owns land, let us say, and finds minerals on it, 
or finds the ordinary produce more than he and his house- 
hold can consume, naturally sells what he cannot use and 
what other people require. There is a difference between 
him and the man who lives on the margin of two profits, 
the retailer whose business it is to sell for more what he 
has bought for less. In the shopman’s employment there 
is no kindly touch of nature; he does not wait upon the 
great forces of earth and sky; that mysterious tide, the 
market, is the only ocean by whose fluctuations he is affected. 
The manufacturer is beyond question a good friend to us 
if he produces an article which we all want. We pay 
him no longer for his skill in a craft, but interest on the 
capital he has sunk and a salary for his supervision. But the 
middleman is not in favour with humanity; we forget that 
the retailer supplies not only capital and supervision, but a 
knowledge of the market, and even of our own requirements. 
Women may know what they want when they go into a shop; 
half the men one meets do not. They go in and state their 
requirements, generally in a shamefaced, inarticulate fashion, 
and the shopman’s answer is beautifully explicit and luminous. 
INo doubt when a man does know what he wants, his opinion 


does not always coincide with the salesman’s; but in the end, 
with a little perseverence and brutality, it is possible to get, 
let us say, leather leggings instead of cloth ones; though till 
the end of our days, whenever we wear them, there may 
rankle in us an uncomfortable conviction that leather is all 
wrong. 

There is something of a confession in the way we are 
apt to look on shopkeeping or buying and selling as a man’s 
daily business. People who only traffic on occasion feel the 
strain upon their honesty; every transaction has a touch of 
the gamble; and we can hardly believe that any conscience can 
resist for ever. Must there not always be a tendency to over- 
praise the article that will wear out soonest, to foist off the 
wares on which gain is the greatest or loss imminent ? Imagine 
dealing in eggs,—things undistinguishable in outward show; 
frauds only to be detected in musty experience. Besides, 
nearly every other kind of worker has a tangible result to 
show and take pride in,—the gardener his flowers, the parson 
his congregation, the sailor his vessel, and so forth. The 
tradesman’s result is his turn-over. What he creates is the 
excess of gains over outgoings. That at least is the view of 
prejadice; in point of fact, probably a man may take pleasure 
in the attractive looks of his shop-window, and the growth of 
custom, quite apart from the thoughts of his pocket. They 
are his result, the outcome of his work, the embodiment of 
his exertions, and that embodiment is the most interesting 
thing in the world to a man who likes his work, whether he be 
a publican or a poet. And in regular business the gambling 
element is small; demand and supply can be accurately 
gauged, unless in the case of perishables like fish and 
flowers, and where the risk is considerable, a large margin 
of profit is always, though unwillingly, conceded. The more 
aman is conversant with selling, probably, on the whole, he 
is the less disposed to cheat. It is not legitimate business, 
nor good business, to take more than a certain percentage of 
profit. To study the real ethics of buying and selling one 
has to take the more exceptional cases, where habit does not 
lay its controlling force on the decisions. Connoisseurship 
is beset with temptations, and it is hard to lay down rules. 
It is clearly fair to buy a young man’s work at its market 
value, say, a Rossetti, in the Preraphaelite days, for fifty or 
a hundred pounds; but to purchase below the known value, 
say, a Shakespeare quarto from an ignoramus for a crown, is 
trading beyond reason on another’s ignorance. The same 
considerations apply as in betting. In fair betting a man 
buys a chance, but when the chance you sell is no chance 
at all, and you know it, you are swindling. Betting ethics, 
which are vague, forbid betting on a certainty; but really the 
morality of the matter is that a man should get his money’s- 
worth in the way of achance. Still, if it is not fair to trade 
on another's ignorance, one may profit in reason by one’s own 
knowledge. For instance, a well-known writer picked up in 
a twopenny barrow at different times the only two known 
copies of a Shelley pamphlet. The pamphlet was unsigned, 
and perhaps not another man in the Kingdom would have 
identified the book, so that the purchaser almost created the 
value of what he purchased. In horse-dealing, caveat emptor 
is taken in its widest sense; yet even in buying horses cases 
may arise where the buyer should not take too good care of 
himself. No doubt in such bargains, as well as in connoisseur 
purchases, one has to take into account all the times one 
is “done,” and the professional horse-coper or bric-i-brac 
dealer makes it his trade to sell not at a fixed price, but 
at the largest possible profit, so that the tables may fairly be 
turned on him. 

It is not many of us, indeed, who are exposed to such 
temptations; but some people are specially favoured of 
Mercury ; some are born to buy, some to sell. We have known 
a lady habitually fleece costermongers in the sale of her fruit 
and vegetables, yet she herself was constantly baying things 
for twice their value ; and some people, especially artists with 
their trained observation, pick up endless bargains, but make 
a very poor hand of haggling over the sale of a picture. The 
pleasures of the two acts are very distinct ; that of the buyer 
is the more generous and imaginative. With many women 
buying is a passion, and a milliner’s shop a place haunted by 
cravings which the present writer vaguely realises in a fishing- 
tackle shop. Flies are so pretty in themselves, and such delight- 
ful possibilities hang about them ; it is impossible not to buy. 








A fortiori, when the imagination recognises the true employ- 
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ment of a ribbon, the ribbon is not to be resisted. As to the 
pleasure of selling, it needs a dash of the unexpected. One’s 
salary is taken as a matter of course; by-profits, say from 
writing, are exhilarating just in proportion to their rarity ; 
but for a perfect pleasure commend us to the selling of pigs. 
Pigs come to you little, they live happy, and look happy, they 
put an end to thrifty apprehensions of waste, for all overplus 
goes to them to be sweetly converted into cash; and one day, 
by no personal exertion of yours, but by the beneficent dis- 
pensation of providence, they go to return no more, golden 
sovereigns come home instead, and other piglings replace them, 
with no wear and tear upon the emotions. To sell a horse, a 
dog,a pet lamb, a cow even, involves a parting; and we can make 
no extra charge to indemnify our sensibility. Authors and 
artists are the only people who can sell their feelings; half 
the trade of literature is done in memories and associations ; 
as Mr. Watson sings regretfully, “ We write out all our soul 
for pence; Alas, how few!” Yet trade we must, all of us; 
and the best bargains, like the worst, are acquitted in the 
coin of sentiment. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF ENGLAND. 
[To rms Epitor or THe “* SpectTaTor.”’] 

S1r,—I do not feel it my province to traverse your article, in 
the Spectator of October 19th, on the “ Unpopularity of 
England,” although I am inclined to believe that the view it 
takes is generally exaggerated, and the relations alluded to 
perhaps of a more ephemeral and less ominous character than 
the article admits of. But if you would kindly allow me, I 
should like to write you a few lines of protest against including 
my own country, for one, in the list of the little Powers 
“ white with rage when they think of England,” with which 
you contend that England is quite as “actively unpopular as 
with the great States,” and this unpopularity a “matter of 
instinct.” 

I confess I was rather stunned by this statement. I believe 
I am fairly well acquainted with the drift of public opinion 
and popular feeling in Denmark—I may say, in the Scandi- 
navian countries generally—and I venture to submit that in 
neither of them has an Englishman living there gained an 
experience supporting this view. I will not here allude to 
political grievances of more or less remote date as an element 
of the feeling between nations. Asa matter of fact, we have 
at various times been ill-treated by most of the Powers with 
whom we have been in contact, and could not afford in the 
long-run to be “ white with rage” at the mere thought of all or 
any of them. But I tak: it that a people’s lasting sympathy 
is much less determinated by the events of its past history 
than by the bent of its mind, its aims, its habit of thought, 
its ideals, and its detestations. And my contention is, that 
England is popular in Denmark as well as in Norway and 
Sweden, not only because we admire its institutions, its 
strength, and the work it accomplishes, nor, indeed, because 
England is amongst our best customers—though that goes a 
long way—but more than that, because our way of thinking 
and judging matters is essentially similar. Where you see light 
we see it, and what is darkness to you is darkness tous. As 
to the greater nations’ struggle for power and ascendency— 
in which, by the way, each of them is likely to prove just as 
“ selfish ” and “ materialistic” as the other—we watch it with 
interest, but with a neutral mind. Still, I should think, 
judging from myself, that England’s share in the progress 
of the world is the one we appreciate the best, because—well, 
because “ blood is thicker than water.”—I am, Sir, &ec., 

A Dane IN ENGLAND. 








MR. GERALD BALFOUR ON IRELAND. 
[To tHe Epirork or tue “Srercraror.’”’] 
S1r,—Will you permit me to comment briefly on your in- 
teresting article in the Spectator of October 19th, headed 
“Mr. Gerald Balfour on Ireland.” I am of Celtic race and 
Irish, and therefore, I suppose, come under the category of 
not being as other Britons are; but with this difficulty in my 
way, I shall try to explain where I think an otherwise 
admirable article with most important conclusions, loses its 
true weight. The reason is, I suppose, the impossibility of 








getting the “Saxon” to understand that Ireland is not one’ 
Ireland, but many Irelands, in the same way that Scotland: 
and England are composed of many different types, races,. 
and peculiarities, and that Ireland is not a terra incognita to- 
be explored occasionally by some rising English statesman. - 
The objects which you conclude by enumerating as being 
necessary and useful for the future of Ireland have been 
urged for years, on Government after Government, by those 
Irishmen who live in Ireland and know the country. I per- 
sonally have advocated, since I took any part in politics, the 
necessity of conforming in educational matters to the desire- 
of the majority as regards University, intermediate, and even . 
primary education. I urged in speeches and by pamphlet the 
resort to judicial commission if juries failed, through panic 
or otherwise, to act honestly and impartially, and I have time 
after time advised in Parliament and elsewhere the establish- 
ment of a large and comprehensive scheme for converting the- 
present tenant into a freeholder without damage or loss to him. 
or those interested in the landowners’ property. As far back as 
1884 I brought forward, with the assistance of that farseeing 
and able Irishman, the late Mr. Robert O’Hara, a plan 
which would have effected this object without friction or hurt 
to State, landowner, or tenant. What was the Ministerial 
reply ?—Non possumus. It hasalways been the same. The 
Government of the day will cave in to the agitator and rush 
wildly into some folly, but the “Saxon” ruler will not listen. 
for one minute to the advice of Irishmen who know the- 
country and understand its difficulties. Idonot desire to say. 
for one minute that I alone have brought forward these 
schemes; many other Irishmen have helped me, and 
many have formulated themselves the same or kindred. 
ideas. All point in the same direction, and yet Govern- 
ment after Government comes into power and goes out. 
again, now driven one way, now the other, never stead- 
fast, never patient, but tacking and veering as the winds. 
blow. Let me, as a constant reader and admirer off 
the Spectator, ask you also to try and cease this constant: 
treatment of Ireland as an unknown land, and also to forget 
if possible the words “Celt” and “Saxon” in dealing with 
this question. The very men who most desire to purchase 
their holdings, are the plantation settlers of the North, 
nearly all of Saxon race. Therefore there can be nothing: 
essentially Celtic in the desire to be a freeholder. The reab 
wish is to get the rent or tax reduced by purchase, and to be 
able to sell the interest at a higher rate if desired. Again, it 
is the religion of the majority which forces denominational. 
education to the front, and curiously enough, in Celtic or 
Gallic France this view is bitterly opposed by a large section. 
of the people, who are hostile to priestly interference in 
education. Lastly, State assistance (which you advise) is: 
absolutely necessary for all classes and races in Ireland, 
because the Saxon financier and banker has set his face dead 
against Ireland and Irish enterprise, and will put money into- 
any wild-cat scheme, rather than touch Irish industries. I 
shall, perhaps, be answered that the reason is because the 
“Celtic fringe” and the “English garrison” are always. 
fighting. The trae answer is twofold. First, the Irish 
agitator has done all he can to destroy confidence, with a view 
to helping his own livelihood, which must die out once peace 
and contentment return. Secondly, every effort has been. 
made by “Saxons” without knowledge of Ireland, to “erab’”” 
things Irish. “No Irish need apply,” “Executors are for- 
bidden to invest in Irish securities,” appear in the daily papers 
very very often. The Saxon (I think and hope unwittingly) 
treats Ireland one day as if she were a wild animal, the 
next day as a spoilt child, and then, perhaps, as if the 
country and her people were some newly-discovered and 
abnormal creation. Why can it not be remembered that 
Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotsmen are all mixtures of the same- 
races (Saxon, Celt, Norman, and Dane), and the difficulties 
in Ireland are economic and religious, not racial? I hope 
the three subjects referred to in your conclusion will be dealt 
with boldly and comprehensively, but at the same time Isubmit 
that Englishmen should try and realise that there are 
thousands (one might say more than a million or two) of 
Irishmen who are as good Imperialists as any Scot or Saxon,. 
and that their number is increasing rapidly, whether they be 
of Celtic, Saxon, Danisb, or Norman ancestry. Why cannot. 
Englishmen be induced to drop the old insular fad of saying. 
“ No Irish need apply,” and ostracising everything Irish? 1 
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am, personally, intensely proud of my nationality and my Celtic 
parentage, but at the same time I trust and believe implicity 
4n-the greatness of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Yreland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CasTLETOWN, of Upper Ossory. 





kept, and was told it had been hung on a hook by the window. 
So the dog must have taken some trouble to accomplish his 
purpose. I should add that the dog has a trick of bringing 
down shoes occasionally from upstairs, but has never before 
or since brought down any other article.—I am, Sir, &c., 





8. B 


¢ HELP FOR THE ARMENIANS. 
ok (To rue Epitor or THe “ Specrator.”’] 
‘GiR,—The curious lack of response on the part of women | Srr,—Of the telling of many stories of cats and dogs there is 
to the appeal for help made on behalf of the Armenians 2° end, and much reading of them is a delight to the flesh. 
has been much commented on. Are we growing more in- | Here is a genuine one told to me by a dear and most trust- 
'Gifferent to human suffering? Or is it the result of the worthy friend,—an incumbent in Yorkshire. His dog had 
restlessness of the age that, while thousands of women can | certain religious instincts, and when he saw the books brought 
afford the pleasure of riding bicycles, comparatively few | 02¢ for evening prayers, retired to his corner. One evening 
"seem willing to part with a little money to relieve the | they b tons brought out while he was gnawing a bone. In- 
-gruelly persecuted victims of Turkish misrule? We are | stinctively he dropped it and withdrew. The cat, being a 
told how women and even children denied themselves | P#8@0 and carnivorous, took possession of the bone. The 
“{sany small luxuries daring the struggle for the abolition | 48 glowered at her, but budged not an inch. Scarcely had 
-of slavery. Surely the same spirit will prompt the women | the last “Amen” sounded, when he made one spring. The 
“of England once more to do the little that can be done for | fate of that cat I have not words to describe.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To tHe Epitor or Tue “ Spectator.’’] 








the oppressed, and not allow our fellow- Christians in 
Armenia to reproach us with the words, “Is it nothing to 
_you all ye that pass by ?”—Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mrs. Cole, 3 Trebovir Road, South Kensington, W.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ApA ELLEN Bayty (“Epna Lyatt.”) 


[The true reason for the sma)lness of the Armenian sub- 
scription, which we nevertheless regret, is the British feeling 
that the wrong done is too big to be met by any subscription. 
‘The Armenians must be freed by fighting, their own or that 
-of their friends.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN | 
BY CHRIST. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specrator,’”’] 
‘S1r,—Amid his innumerable other labours, Mr. Gladstone 
has a'so found time to study the question as to the language 
generally made use of by Christ. He kindly permits me to 
publish the following words which occur in a communication 
‘which I had the honour of recently receiving from him :— 
“Though a little intimidated by the weight of adverse opinion, 
I have never, since you first raised the question, seen satis- 
factory answers to your interesting argument on the question 
what was the language ordinarily used by our Blessed Lord.” 
Mr. Gladstone says that he has never seen “satisfactory 
-answers” to my argument; and, after looking at the question 
in every possible light for over thirty years, I venture humbly 
but unhesitatingly to add that such “answers” will never be 
found.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University, St. Andrews, October 23rd. ALEX. ROBERTS. 








_DOG-STORIES. 

" [To Tas EpiTor or THs “ Spectator.’ ] 

‘S$1r,—A neighbour of mine has a young collie which sleeps 
in the kitchen, where is kept during the night the key of the 
gate of the yard. The yard-man on his arrival in the morn- 
ing is accustomed to tap at the kitchen-window for the key, 
which the maid-servant then hands to him through the bars 
of the gate. One morning lately the maid happened to be 
out of the kitchen when the man tapped, and the dog (who 
must have realised the meaning of the taps) took the key in 
his mouth and carried it to the man at the gate. The dog is 
very highly bred, but has never been taught to fetch or carry, 
and is only about a year old.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


(To THe Epiron oF THE “* SpecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The following example of canine intelligence may 
interest your readers, and help to establish the fact that dogs 
‘do understood human language more than is generally 
realised. Not long ago, one of my guests was describing to 
me one evening, after dinner, how much she suffered from 
cold feet, especially at night. In the course of our talk I 
said to her, “ you ought to use a hot-water bottle, and I can 
lend you one to-night.” On which she told me that she 
always took one about with her. In a very short time, my 
collie having slipped from the room unobserved, returned 
with my friend’s indiarubber hot-water bottle, which he had 
brought down from her bedroom. I inquired whcre it wa: 








ROBERT GwyYNNE. 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Charing Cross Road, W.C., October 19th. 


(To tue Epitor or THE “Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to add one more to the dog-stories 
which have appeared in the Spectator? When my brothers 
and I were young, we had a white French poodle as our friend 
and constant companion. He was a strong, muscular dog, 
standing, I should think, about 18in. high at the shoulder, 
and quite the most intelligent dog I haveeverknown. Among 
other accomplishments, we had taught him to climb a ladder. 


| He went up very cleverly, and could sometimes turn round 


and come down; but he could not always depend upon doing 
this successfully, and occasionally he slipped and came down 
with a run, but we were always there to catch bim, so no harm 
was done. The dog was inordinately fond of running after 
stones, and was seldom without one in his mouth. In those 
days, I am afraid, we were hardly alive to the grinding effect 
of stones upon the teeth. In the part of Devonshire in 
which we lived, there had been a great deal of mining 
for copper, and there were various workings, old and 
new, on my father’s estate. In a wood, which stood 
on the side of a steep hil], not half a mile from the 
house, a gallery, or “adit,” as it is called locally, had 
been driven into the hill-side in the hope of intersecting at a 
lower level a lode which had shown itself above. To those who 
passed down the main path of the wood this adit showed itself 
as a cave, quite dark within. Going that way one day with 
my brothers and having the poodle’s stone in my hand, I idly 
and thoughtlessly threw it into the mouth of the adit. The 
dog rushed after it, and, to our surprise and horror, we heard 
the stone fall, and immediately afterwards the dog. This 
told us that there was a shaft in the adit, a most unusual 
thing; we listened but could hear no sound, and we had not 
a doubt that the dog had been killed; one thing eurprised 
ug, it was well known to us that all disused shafts have 
water at the bottom, but we could hear by the sound of 
the fall that it had not been into water. The loss of 
our favourite was a terrible blow, but we determined, if it 
were possible, to ascertain his fate, and at least to recover 
his body. We rushed home, procured the longest ladder we 
could find on the emergency, a rope, a lantern, with a long 
string attached to it, and a couple of men. I should think 
the ladder was about 22 ft. long. With these we went to 
the adit; on letting down the lantern into the shaft, there we 
saw the dog on a ledge of rock or earth, looking up, and 
apparently none the worse for his fall. We lowered the ladder 
by the rope, one of us intending to go down and carry him 
up, but we found the ladder was not long enough to reach 
from the ledge where the dog was standing to the edge of the 
shaft; and this presented a difficulty which we began to dis- 
cuss. However, no sooner was the ladder fixed than the dog 
began to climb it, and our shouts could not prevent him. As 
the ladder did not quite reach to the edge of the shaft we 
feared that when he got to the top he might slip and bave 
another fall, and this time probably to the bottom of the 
shaft, for we could see that all was dark beyond the ledge on 
which he had been standing; owirg to some mining freak the 
sbaft had stopped here, but had been sunk again a few feet to 
he right. Up came the dog; the longest of us bent over the 
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edge of the shaft, the others holding on by his heels, he just 
managed to reach the scruff of the dog’s neck, and hauled bim 
up; and there he was among us safe, and showing every sign 
of gladness to be with us again. I can hardly say what 
form our rejoicings took at the moment, but the dog was a 
more beloved companion than ever. He did not show the 
slightest sign of having been hurt by the fall.—I am, Sir, &., 

Liverpool, October 20th. J. F, Courier, 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—A few weeks ago I sent you a dog-story. I now beg 
to send you another, related to me by the Bishop of Wake- 
field, when he was rector of Whittington, in the county of 
Salop. Dr. How is, I believe, a Shrewsbury man, and is 
therefore well acquainted with many a Salopian family. 
Well, in Shrewsbury a certain family had a dog of a religious 
turn of mind, who regularly attended the family prayers. 
When the bell rang for morning and evening prayer, the dog 
invariakly accompanied the household into the room where 
prayers were said. Of course, each member of the family 
would kneel down, leaning upon a chair and with the head 
bowed down, supported by the hands and arms. The dog 
would copy this example exactly. He would sit upon his hind- 
legs, and in that way copy the kneeling of the family. Then, 
in order to copy the arms resting on the chair and the head 
in the hands, the dog would put his forelegs on the chair and 
his head down between them. He would remain in this 
attitude until prayers were over, and then, when the family 
rose, he would also rise,and perhaps leave the room with some 
members of the household.—I am, Sir, &2., Lupovicus. 





A CAT-STORY. 
(To rue Epirok oF THE “SrecTaTor.”] 

S1r,—I have read with interest for many years the dog- 
stories in the Spectator, therefore, I will contribute to your 
pages, with your permission, an instance of sagacity in a large 
and very handsome Persian cat, which came to my knowledge 
recently, while staying at Bar Harbour, Maine. Themaid who 
fed ‘ Buff,’ and for whom he seemed to have most affection, 
was in the habit of putting out the lamps in the parlour, 
where ‘ Buff’ slept on a rug in the corner, after we retired. 
He is tall enough, when standing on his hind feet, to rattle 
the knob of the door with his paw,—and this is his usual way 
of asking to be let in. Just as Jennie was going to bed, she 
heard this sound, and when she opened the door, he mewed 
and ran toward the stairs; she followed him to the parlour, 
and perceived at once it was to put out the lamps she was 
called. As soon as she had done this, he laid down content. 
How much reasoning did this action on the cat’s part imply P 
—I an, Sir, &c., M. S. T. 








POETRY. 


A ROMAN VILLA (CHEDWORTB). 








Ong evening when his ferret} And so we stand to-day and 
strayed, | trace 
The keeper turned about, | The Roman’s lost abode, 
And fetched a lantern and a And feel the sun that browned 
spade | his face, 
To dig the truant out. And tread the stones he trod. 


Dark weeds the autumn sunset | Here where the shelving valley 
wore, | fills 
Wild winds were in the wood;| The streams of reedy Leach, 
The black leaves of thesycamore | Where this green theatre of 
Lay trampled in the mud. | hills ; 
Is clothed with rustling beech, 


It seemed as though the Earth | 7. made his home and saw the 
were sad, sun 
That she must show again | ‘Turn westward day by day, 
Those ancient mysteries she had | ang marked the changing sea- 
Concealed from common men. | sons run sits 
| From blossom to decay. 
The goodman dug, and paused | 
awhile 
To hear the owlets call, | strife, 
And then his mattock struck a | We trace his easy path, 
tile, | The cycle of his careless life, 


Far from the camp and city’s 


Here through the livelong} Methinks ’twas here his laughter 


summer hours rang (frost, 
He dreamed his span away, When Leach was tied with 
And loved the scented Southern| When flaming beech - logs. 
flowers, cracked and sang 
The breath of new-mown hay.| Deep in his hypocaust. 


Old Roman in these woodland 
By Leach’s reedy flow, [delle 

Amid the snow-white lily bells: 
You planted long ago, 


The pears and fig-trees row and 
row, 
The plot of herbs and spice, 
The trellised alleys all aglow 


With golden helichryse. We wonder who you were, aa@ 


now 
If still your memory clings 
To this fair home on Cotswold’s: 
brow, 
To these sweet earthly things !' 


He loved the song of rustling 
trees, 


He loved to hear the hum 
Of lazy-droning summer bees 
Round his triclinium. 
Or do your bones forgetful sleep: 
In some forgotten tomb, [keep 
With all those other bones that 
The same oblivious gloom ?— 


The Saxon with the battle-shout 
And ruin in his train, _[out, 
The Dane who drove the Saxon: 
The Frank who slew the Dane. 


Pass gently through his corridor 
With sherds of shattered 
frieze, [floor 
Tread lightly on the pictured 
These mellow effigies. 





Here’s Summer, crownel with 
bearded ears 
Full flushed with harvesting, 
The Autumn with his bull-rush 
spears 
The birds that sang in spring. 


What though the gloom wait us: 
and those 
That shall be yet to come, 
Till every song at evening close: 
And — face, jocund and| And singers all are dumb,— 
red, 
With coat and buskins tanned, 
The cap drawn tight about his 
head, 


The rabbit in his hand. 


Thou and thy works shall never 
But still from age to age (die, 
Are with us everlastingly 
A deathless heritage. 


J. M. F: 











BOOKS. 


—— ae 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE.* 

ProFEssoR BLACKIE says of Mr. Ruskin that he possesses 
every virtue of a good writer except sense and self-control.. 
If this criticism will not apply to Blackie as an author, it 
describes with sufficient accuracy his character as a man.. 
“Boyhood in him,” observes Mrs. Stoddart, “survived ite- 
proper term, and its incalculable influences, noisy, impish, 
laughter-loving, inconsiderate, checkered his character as a 
professor and as a lecturer.” Neither person nor place had 
the least restraint on Blackie’s jocularities. He poked his 
fan at the dons of Oxford, drove Jowett on one occasion 
from the room, and is even said—buat the story “lacks 
written confirmation ”—to have clapped the Princess Louise- 
on the back and called her “a bonnie lassie.” An Edinburgh 
professor dancing jigs, singing songs, and convulsing his 
class with humorous personalities, was a shock to propriety 
not readily to be tolerated; and he nearly lost his appoint- 
ment to the Greek Chair by the reckless way in which he 
visited the Town Councillors and touted for their votes. 
“Do not come up to Edinburgh,” one of his friends wrote, 
“ till the election is over; it is a pity you came up last time; 
some of the tailor electors were quite scandalised at your 
costume. If you do come just now, for my sake bring decent 
clothes with you; but your best policy is to stay at 
Aberdeen.” 

At Aberdeen Blackie had spent his boyhood, his father 
being manager of a bank there. The youth was designed for 
the law, but he elected to study for the ministry, and in his 
sixteenth year became a student at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, applying himself to Greek, logic, and moral philosophy, 
Then we read of him as a student of theology in the Univer- 
sity at Aberdeen. At this time Blackie was deeply troubled 
with religious difficulties, and the burden of Scotch Calvinism. 
weighed him down. He consulted a friendly minister as to 
his theological reading, and especially with regard to Boston’s. 
Body of Divinity. “What have you to do,” was the reply, 
“with books of divinity by Boston or any other? Are youa 
Christian? what should a Christian read before his Bible? 








And then a buried wall. | 


The peristyle and bath. 


Py John Stuart Blackie: a Biography. By Anna M, Stoddart, 2 vols, London: 
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Do you know GreekP Where should a student of theology 
fetch his divinity in preference to the Greek Testament ? ” 
Blackie took the advice, and was able to say in his old age 
that few men were more familiar with the Greek of the New 
Testament than he. The wise divine who gave John this 
good advice had also a sound piece of counsel for his father. 
“Send your son to Germany,” he said, “his jacket wants 
widening.” With two friends and a fellow student, Blackie 
started therefore for Géttingen, whence after six months he 
migrated to Berlin, where he attended the lectures of 
Schleiermacher, Neander, and Raumer. 

There his jacket so far widened that he gave up all thoughts 
of entering a Church which demanded subscription to the 
Westminster Confession. From Berlin, where he found him- 
self “perfectly master of the German language,” Blackie 
flitted to Rome and studied hard with a view to a Professor- 
ship of Humanity in some Scotch University. There he 
gained the warm friendship of Bunsen, and that he should have 
done so, speaks well for the sterling qualities of the youthful 
student. His passion for Greek dates from this period, and 
having found a young Greek student in Rome, he studied 
modern Greek with him, and was soon able to converse in 
the language. After two years and a half of absence, years 
spent in vigorous study, Blackie returned to Scotland, and by 
his father’s wish began reading for the Bar in Edinburgh. 
The law was uncongenial, and Blackie refreshed himself with 
literature. His translation of Faust won an appreciative 
letter from Carlyle, and later on from Lewes, who quotes it in 
his Life of Goethe. Five years passed, during which he held 
only two briefs, but managed to live in a thrifty way by 
writing for the magazines, the vacations being spent in walk- 
ing-tours. One of his friends in those days was Mr. (now Sir) 
Theodore Martin, “who records of John Blackie that his life 
of strenuous industry, of genial and grateful temper, and of 
stainless purity, made him a model and example to his com- 
rades in the struggle.” 

The appointment to a Latin Chair in Marischal College 
under the title of Regius Professor of Humanity was a happy 
exchange for the legal studies which he detested, and that 
post Blackie held until his ambition was rewarded ten years 
later by the Greek Professorship in Edinburgh. About this 
time the briefless barrister, who, like all Scotchmen, had heaps 
of cousins, fell in love with one of them, and was dismissed by 
the young lady’s parents in consequence. He appears to have 
accepted his lot with resignation ; but after vainly making an 
offer to another lady, returned for consolation to his first love. 
“T feel so much for you,” she said; and the result may be 
anticipated. The courtship was, however, not renewed without 
the strenuous opposition of the lady’s family :— 

“Tt was not altogether wonderful that Mr. Wyld should have 
misgivings about the engagement ; John Blackie had chiefly im- 
pressed the outer circle of his cousinhood with his volatility and 
want of the virtues most held in esteem by respectability. He 
had changed his mind so often with regard to a profession; he 
made a precarious living by the pen, which the well-to-do deemed 
then a paltry trade; he dressed badly ; his manners were abrupt 
—they called them ‘harum-scarum, the Blackie manners ;’ they 
did not believe that he would hold his professorship for six 
months,—they gave him just that time ‘to go to the devil’ One 
member of the family called on him at Dublin Street to expos- 
tulate about his manners. We may almost suppose they were at 
the botton of the family opposition.” 

From this time it is unnecessary to follow closely Blackie’s 
varied and eccentric career. For forty years or more he 
figured as a professor, and was probably as widely known as 
any man in Scotland. He made a vow, and kept it, to do 
nothing by halves, and his labours of mind and body, with 
tongue and pen, were inexhaustible. Everybody knows who 
cares to know, Professor Blackie’s efforts in the cause of the 
Highland Crofters, his work as an educational reformer, and 
his success in founding a Celtic Chair in Edinburgh. Of these 
and similar achievements, a sufficient account is given by 
Mrs. Stoddart. We must be content to gather from her pages 
a few suggestive passages or traits of character which will 
serve to draw our readers’ attention to this entertaining 

biography. 

When Blackie was a young man, Carlyle, whom he found 
“rather terrible in a small parlour,” treated him with the 
civility due to a brilliant countryman. He breakfasted 
with Lord Brougham, dined with Lockhart, and visited 
Coleridge, who “ told the young enthusiast for German philo- 
sophy, that he had thrown such speculations overboard, and 


found perfect satisfaction for every inquiry in the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John.” From his student days 
Blackie pursued the art of rhyming with amazing facility, but 
Mrs. Stoddart admits that he was nota good judge of poetry, 
and with the sole exception of Burns, whose songs he sang 
on the top of one of the pyramids and talked of in his dying 
hours, he does not seem to have felt the power of any of our 
great poets. For Wordsworth, indeed, he had at one time 
a fit of fervour, but he was not long subject to an influ- 
ence which his biographer, strange to say, considers more 
“isolating than enlarging.” Of Tennyson, however, he spoke 
“with a reverence very unusual to him in allusion to his con- 
temporaries,” and he enjoyed his friendship with Browning, 
who loved him “as a brother.” “I wish,” he writes, “his 
manner was as easy and natural in his books as at his 
luncheon-table.” For imaginative prose literature Blackie 
seems to have cared little, and the only novels which he 
praises are Romola and Lothair, the latter of which he calls 
‘‘a wise, and a true, and a noble book.” His eccentricities 
were manifold, and by sober citizens he must have been 
regarded as an eminently unsafe man. He was a notable 
Unionist with regard to Irish Home-rule while advocating with 
all bis zeal Home-rule for Scotland. When Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall celebrated their golden wedding, the chair was 
taken by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, who wondered why he 
had been asked to fill it. Blackie expressed the same wonder, 
as well he might, on presiding at a meeting of teetotalers. 
“T cannot understand,” he said, “ why I am asked to be here. 
I am not a teetotaler, far from it. If a man asks me to dine 
with him, and does not give me a good glass of wine, I say he 
is neither a Christian nor a gentieman. Germans drink beer, 
Englishmen wine, ladies tea, fools water.” 

On another occasion, when lecturing at Dunfermline, his 

indignation was roused by an attempt to stump the country 
against the introduction of organs into churches. “I hear,” 
he said, “ you’ve got a man in this town called Jacob Primmer, 
who says that worship can’t be true unless it is ugly. Let 
him come to me; I'll prove him an ass in five minutes. At 
the close, up stepped the Rev. Jacob Primmer, and demanded 
to be proved an ass. The Professor was taken aback for a 
moment, but recovered with copious quotations from the 
Psalms, and wound up with a plea for dancing as a religious 
rite. Mr. Primmer took it in excellent part, and the next day 
the two were seen arm in arm, making a round of the sights 
of Dunfermline.” As a diner-out, Blackie was a welcome 
guest, but those who sat next to him were liable to thumps on 
the back or toa public embrace. “ Called upon for a song, and 
sometimes unrequested, the Professor would give ‘Jenny 
Geddes,’ ‘ Woo’d and married and a’,’ or ‘ Get up and bar the 
the door,’ with vigour. ..... Sometimes he would rise and 
make a tour of the table to reach his antagonist and tackle 
him more effectually. He took everything in good part, and 
expected the like treatment from others.” Blackie’s speeches, 
says an ardent Scotchman, “were inimitable, but they were 
surpassed by his songs.” As a lecturer he is said to have been 
the despair of reporters, who revenged themselves by report- 
ing more of his nonsense than of his sense. At the close of 
one speech, having sat down, he suddenly started to his feet 
again and said, “I have only to add that though my language 
is strong, my opinions are moderate. Take that down, you 
blackguards.” It is said that, despite his gay humour, Blackie 
never lost sight of the great seriousness of life. His religious 
feelings were strong, his reverence for Christ profound, yet 
“he could not be got to admit that he was a sinner; he pro- 
tested that he was nothing of the sort.” 
Mrs. Stoddart’s biography is written with sympathy and 
skill. She does not make a hero of Blackie, but she leads her 
readers to love him, and to forget his foibles in the noble 
sincerity and genuine goodness which made him dear to his 
countrymen all the world over. Ifa defect must be observed, 
it is to be seen in the elaborate account of the Professor’s 
travels, which she acknowledges to be tedious, but declares tc 
be “inseparable,” which we beg to doubt, from the story of 
his life. 





THE TABLE-TALK OF “SHIRLEY.”* 


“SHIRLEY,” the accomplished writer in Fraser and Black- 
wood, Mr. John Skelton, the brilliant and learned counsel for 





*The Table-Talk of Shirley: Remini:cences of and Letters from 





Froude 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huzley, Tyndall, and 
others, By John Skelton, 0.B, LL.D, London: Blackwood and Sons. 
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the defence of Mary Queen of Scots, has hada circle of 
literary friendships not less choice than extensive, and into 
that circle the readers of: his: Table-Talk, now published, are 
very pleasantly welcomed. This book had its origin, as its 
preface explains, in a spell of ill-health, during which the 
author, finding himself “unfit for any exacting exercise of 


~the brain during the evening (his only leisure for literature 


other than Blue-books),” went through and reduced to order 
a number of bulky bundles of old letters. “Many of the 


letters (though yellow with age) are yet so fresh and animated, 


and so characteristic of the men who wrote them, in one or 
other of their many moods (moods pensive or whimsical it 
might be, but never unbecoming or unworthy), that it seemed 
@ pity to put them back on their shelves.” And so, “with 
such comment as is needful and such omissions as are fitting,” 
a selection of these old letters'is now published, together 
with some extracts from an old diary of Mr. Skelton’s, 
and some general reflections of his on certain more or 
or less cognate subjects. ‘The tone of the whole book is 
‘singularly attractive. Hardly anybody is mentioned in it, 
and nobody has a chapter to himself, without the presenta- 
tion of some scund reason for strengthening any favourable, 
or mitigating any unfavourable, judgment which the reader 
may previously have formed of his character or work. Dip 
where you will, you will find that this polished man of letters 
‘has something good to say about the leading writers of our 
century. He found in Thackeray no cynical, heartless 
weorldling, but “ constitutionally a shy man,” whose shyness 
“accounts for a good many traits (foibles, if you iike) which 
have been gravely rebuked by superior moralists,” and who 
was in truth “one of the gentlest of satirists,” “essentially 
a humble-minded man who was rather astonished at the fuss 
the world was beginning to make about him.” On the 
beauty of the character of Thomas Spencer Baynes, Mr, 
Skelton writes with enthusiastic eloquence :—‘“ To have 
known him”—and Mr. Skelton knew him intimately for 
nearly forty years—“ was not a liberal edacation only,—it was 
that, and.much more. After being with him a little, one 
came to comprehend what self-sacrifice and renunciation 
meant. Not that he was an ascetic, far from it; he had a keen 
enjoyment of life, and a hearty welcome for whatever tended 
to sweeten and beautify it; but his greatest happiness, at what- 
ever upparent temporary cost to himself, was to serve a friend. 
In his pure idealism, in his eager quest after the true and the 
good, in the absence of all self-seeking, he was the Galahad 
of our society.” The extracts from Baynes’s letters which 
Mr. Skelton gives show that a truly brotherly affection 
reigned between them, and are in their tone entirely in 
harmony with the estimate just quoted of his temper and 
aims. It seems natural that such a man should have 
recognised the beauty of much of Longfellow’s work, as to 


‘ which My. Skelton bimself speaks very earnestly, though 


with the ironic confession that at the present day he 
only indulges in the pleasure which that poet’s writings 
afford him when he is very certain of not being observed. “I 
am glad,” wrote Baynes in 1856, “ that you quote ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
It is perfect. Most marvellous, what music he brings out of 
that: dull, straitened, unused, monotonous metre. Fall of 
fire too, simple, fresh, and vast as the woods, the rivers, and 
the mountains it reflects.” Praise a little too highly pitched, 
perhaps, but with a great deal of justice in it. Mr. Spencer 
Baynes had a very wide editorial experience. While assistant 
to Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh University, he became 
editor of the Edinburgh Guardian, a literary, artistic, and 
political paper which was conducted with much vigour for a 
few years in the early fifties. Later, for several years, he 
was assistant editor of the Daily News, and during the closing 
portion of his life he combined with the work of Professor of 
Logic at St. Andrews that of editor of the latest edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. In the last-named post he was, 
of course, brought into relations with all our best writers, 
and we may be well assured, in the light of Mr. Skelton’s 
tribute to him, that those relations were of a very agreeable 
description. It is, indeed, matter for no small congratulation 
that that vast endeavour at an orderly condensation of all 
the knowledge and culture of the two penultimate decades of 
the nineteenth century should have been carried out under the 
direction and inspiration of one who possessed the combina. 
tion .of intellectual and moral gifts which distinguished 
Thomas Spencer Baynes. 











Mr. Skelton is specially interesting in what he has to say 
about Dante Rossetti and Froude, and in the letters he 
selects:from their correspondence with him. As to the poet- 
painter, he is concerned to vindicate him both from the sug- 
gestion that he was indifferent to or even jealous of the 
literary success of his'friends, and from the charge that he em- 
ployed illegitimate methods to promote the circulation of his 
own poems. Under the first head he achieves a complete 
triumph. Nothing could be more obviously sincere or un- 
qualified than the earnestness with which Rossetti writes to 
Mr. Skelton, as a critic possessing great influence in the 
world of letters, on the great merits of Mr. Swinburne 
and also of Mr. William Morris. He sent Mr. Skelton a 
copy of Mr. Swinburne’s first volame—The Queen Mother 
and Rosamond—with a view to a review, and wrote two 
letters at intervals of some months, urging their author’s 
high claims to appreciation. ‘Do write something,” he 
says in the second of these letters, in March, 1865, “con- 
cerning Swinburne. Yon will find his ‘Atalanta’ a most 
noble thing,—never surpassed, to my thinking. I hope you 
will be in town during Madox Brown’s admirable exhibition, 
and should like to visit it in your company.” Mr. Skelton 
did appreciate Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris, and wrote 
warmly of them in Fraser. When “Shirley's ” friendly paper 
on Mr. Morris appeared, Rossetti wrote in terms of great satis- 
faction, and said that, in his opinion, Mr. Morris was “the 
greatest literary identity of our time,” and its greatest 
decorative artist. Here Mr. Skelton appears tv prove his 
case up to the hilt. On the question whether Rossetti was a 
rather. bad early example of the log-roller on his own account, 
Mr. Skelton does not deny that he asked to have vindicatory 
articles written as soon as possible after the appearance of 
his poems, but contends, and we think with effect, that in 
this he merely showed that he had been brought to a state 
of abnormal susceptibility by the ferocious and. persistent 
attacks made upon the Preraphaelites and their works. 
“He had grown morbidly sensitive to praise or blame. 
He was convinced that if he ventured to publish he 
would be pitilessly and wantonly assailed.” He was uneasy 
for days if he even heard that one of his pictures was beiny 
exhibited, and it was only after the long-disregarded entreaties 
of his friends had been followed up by a public appeal from 
“Shirley ” in Fraser that he reluctantly consented—after ten 
years from the appearance of “ Dante in Verona ”—to hazard 
the publication of another book of poems on the condition 
that his friends would “ stand by him.” ‘ He would consent to 
publish,” that is to say, “ because his friends had assured him 
that his poems ought not to be hidden away; would we say to 
the world what we had said to him in the confidence of friend- 
ship?” ‘To such a question, as Mr. Skelton says, there could 
be only one answer, ‘‘and,” he adds, “I cannot see that there 
was anything undignified, anything that reflects injuriously on 
Rossetti or his friends, in the assurance that we would be early 
in the field.” It may be difficult, even in the light of this ex- 
planation, to banish altogether the dislike, which is natural and 
wholesome, to an artificially arranged welcome for a literary 


, work, but we think it will be acknowledged by all fair-minded 


people that Mr. Skelton clears Rossetti’s memory of any 
imputation of having descended to really unworthy devices 
for promoting his own success in the world of letters. 


Mr, Skelton’s longest series of reminiscences and letters is 
connected with the late Mr. Froude, to whom he was bound 
by the ties of a very long-standing friendship. Their first 
association was professional, Mr. Froude having in 186) 
succeeded John Parker in the editorial chair of Fraser; but 
their intimacy became very close, and they frequently ex- 
changed visits at one another’s houses. Their chief difference 
through life seems to have been with regard to the character 
of Mary Stuart, and even that difference, profound as it was, 
did not in the least divide them in heart. There could not be 
a happier example of the right mutual attitude of historians 
who disagree than is conveyed in the following passage from 
Mr. Froude’s letter dated August, 1893, about his friend’s very 
important book on Mary Stuart :— 

“T am old, obstinate, and unconvinced; but you undoubtedly 
make a strong case out of Crawford’s Deposition. If it could be 
proved that Crawford’s Deposition was made before the letter was 
discovered in the Casket, I should agree with you that the letter 
must have been made up out of what Crawford had said. But as 
well as I know, the Deposition was made afterwards... . . 
However that be, the book is charming in itself, and ex- 
cellently illustrated. Goupil” (or rather, I should imagine, says 
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Mr. Skelton, the English representative of the French house) 
“ brought it to me himself, and urged me to write a companion- 
volume on Elizabeth, taking the opposite side. I absolutely re- 
fused, however, to get into any kind of controversy with so old and 
dear a friend as yourself ; and besides, you were generous enough to 
print such objections as I had your view in writing to 
you, so that really I had no more to say, except that, according to 
all the evidence that I met with, Seton did accompany the Queen 
to his castle, and so did Bothwell.” 

It is very interesting and satisfactory to know that Mr. 
Skelton has seen “no reason to change the opinion” he ex- 
pressed in the preface to his Maitland of Lethington, that 
“only the man or woman who has had to work upon the mass 
of Scottish material in the Record Office can properly appre- 
ciate Mr. Froude’s inexhaustible industry and substantial 
accuracy.” Equally interesting is it to see in this book 
Froude’s acknowledgment of his conversion to the favourable 
view of Lord Beaconsfield always held by Mr. Skelton, as 
appearing in his request to “Shirley ” to review Lothair, which 
Froude admired greatly, and his permission to him to “ praise 
Dizzy as much as you please.” 

We will conclude our notice of this very attractive volume 
by a quotation from a very characteristic letter of Froude’s 
as to the end of his Carlyle work. “In two months,” he 
writes in March, 1884, “if I continue able to work, I shall 
have written the last line of a business which has been a 
perplexity and worry to me for the last fourteen years. All, 
however, is well now. Arcturus is not the less brilliant or 
beautiful because he flashes red and green instead of shining 
pale and calm as angelic stars ought to do.” That, we gather, 
is not far from Mr. Skelton’s own judgment, though he allows 
that one or two omissions might have been made if he had 
had the entire revision of the Carlyle Reminiscences, as he 
had that of the Scotch section of the book. Probably it is a 
judgment which would be confirmed by “ Arcturus ” himself, 
and which will be accepted by the best literary opinion of the 
future. 


SCEPTICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 

Mr. Dit.on thinks, as he tells us in his preface, that “a 
careful perusal of this first English translation of the primi- 
tive text of ‘Job,’ ‘Koheleth,’ and the ‘Sayings of Agur,’ 
will satisfy the most orthodox reader” that they are rightly 
called sceptics. But Mr. Dillon must tell us a good deal more 
about this “ primitive text” of his than he has done in this 
volume, before his form of the documents can be accepted. 
“Our authorised version of Job,” he says & propos of 
“the text and its reconstruction,” is based upon the text 
handed down to us in existing Hebrew manuscripts, and 
upon Jerome’s Latin translation, and he goes on to 
state that “none of the manuscripts, the most important 
of which are those of the Vatican, of Alexandria, and of 
Sinai, go farther back than the fourth century, A.D.” This 
reads as if Mr. Dillon supposed that the three codices named 
contained the Hebrew text. Of course, every one knows that 
no Hebrew manuscript is older than the tenth century. 
That a writer who essays, and in a most audacious way, to 
exercise the higher criticism, should be so careless as to 
leave his readers under an impression so erroneous, is indeed 
strange. We refuse to suppose that he could himself have 
made the mistake. If he had, it would not be worth while to 
criticise his book any farther. His account of the recovery of 
the “ primitive text ” is as follows :— 

“ One day that distinguished scholar [Prof. Bickell], while saun- 
tering about Monte Pincio with the late Coptic Bishop Agapios 
Bsciai, was informed by this dignitary that he had found and 
transcribed a wretched codex of the Saidic Version of Job in the 
Library of the Propaganda. Hearing that numerous passages were 
wanting in the newly discovered codex, Prof. Bickell at once con- 
jectured that this ‘ defective’ version might possibly prove to be 
a translation of the original Septuagint text without the later 
additions; and having studied it at the Bishop’s house saw his 
surmise changed to certainty; the text was indeed that of the 
original Septuagint without the disfiguring additions inserted by 
Origen. The late Prof. Lagarde of Géttingen then applied for, 
and received, permission to edit this precious find; but owing to 
the desire conceived later on by Pope Leo XIII. that an under- 
taking of such importance should be carried out by an ecclesiastic 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Lagarde’s hopes were dashed at 
the eleventh hour, and Monsignor Ciasca, to whom the task was 
confided, accomplished all that can reasonably be expected from 
pious zeal and patient industry.” 

Surely a revolution in criticism was never started on more 
slender reasons. 








* The Sceptics of the Old Testament: Job, Koheleth, A ur, By Ez. J. Dillon. 
London: Isb ¥. 895, ; “re ’ 
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For the “primitive text” of Ecclesiastes, no codex at all 
is even imagined. It rests on a theory of Professor Bickell 
of Vienna, that the leaves of the Hebrew manuscript were 
shifted from their places, and that an additional element of 
confusion was introduced by the interpolation of various 
passages, either to join together what, owing to this mechanical 
dislocation, seemed to be wanting in connection, or to bring 
the heterodox views of the writer into better harmony with 
accepted teaching. This is all in the clouds. As Mr. Dillon 
says himself, “it is and can be no more than a theory.” Of 
all emendations, that of transposition is the most dubious- 
It is quite certain that no two critics would agree in proposing 
the same order. As to interpolations, asserted to be such 
simply because they do not suit the critic’s theory, it is 
scarcely necessary to discuss them. It must not be forgotten 
that of all literatures the Hebrew is that in which there is 
the least a priori probability for such revolutionary criticism. 

+ was not without reason that Josephus boasted: ‘ Notwith- 
standing the length of time which has passed [since the 
writing of the Books], no one has ever ventured to add or 
subtract or alter anything.” Josephus was probably much 
mistaken about the “length of time” (as Thucydides was 
mistaken about the authorship of the Homeric Hymns); but 
this does not affect his testimony to the careful transmission 
of the text. : 

What our author has to say about the “Sayings of Agur” 
(Proverbs xxx.) is equally unsatisfactory. The theory of an 
orthodox champion disposing of the attacks of a doubter is 
quite unsuitable to the facts of the case. When Professor 
Driver suggests that the chapter may contain “specimens of 
foreign wisdom ” which an Israelitish author “accommodated 
to the spirit of his own religion,” he goes as far as there can 
be any need of going. Mr. Dillon’s talk about misconstruc- 
tions by “an ancient Pharisaic controversialist and by his 
faithful modern successors,” seems to us not a little absurd- 
The passage is, on the whole, not difficult to understand, 
though there are some obscurities, not affecting the general 
argument, in it. First comes the sceptical position, stated as 
it is stated again and again, and then the answer. From this 
the writer passes on to a variety of problems of human life, 
which he sets forth with much homely plainness of speech. 
Such utterances might easily be matched in the gnomic verse 
of other literatures. It is strange how even moderate critics 
sometimes play the part of advocatus diaboli when any ques- 
tion concerning the Bible is discussed. Pessimistic utterances, 
for instance, are taken to prove a late date. Yet what could 
be more pessimistic than Homer’s stock epithet for man, 
cifupas? 

Passing on from Agur to Job we find a drama, but a drama 
of which the issue is the triumph of right. It seems to us 
unreasonable, except on evidence of the very strongest kind, 
so to manipulate the book as to.change this issue to something 
absolutely different, to find in it, for instance, the conclusion 
that “the sufferings of men, innocent and guilty, and the 
prevalence of evil, are incompatible with a personal Creator,” 
and to reduce all that the sufferer attains by the discipline of 
suffering to a “ negative insight by means of that resignation 
which flows from excess of pain.” 

That there is a sceptical element in Ecclesiastes can 
scarcely be questioned. But it is easy to exaggerate it. 
After all, it is nothing more than has been found in every age 
as soon as men began to reflect upon the problems of life. 
The preacher does not pretend to solve these problems; he 
takes a rhetorical pleasure in presenting them in emphatic 
language, but he clings to two great principles, belief in a 
righteous God, without which life would have been a more 
insoluble and intolerable perplexity than it was, and the 
practical wisdom of a good life and strenuous endeavour. 
Nothing could be better than the summing-up of Professor 
Driver :— 

“The author is no ‘ pessimist’ in the sense in which the word is 
used in modern times. He does not believe that the world is 
growing worse and worse and hastening to its ruin, nor is he ever 
tempted to abandon his theistic faith. He retains his belief in 
God; he is conscious of a moral order in the world, though its 
operation is often frustrated...... The Bible contains not only 
the record of a history; it exhibits the most varied phases 
of human emotion, suffused and penetrated in different degrees 
by the spirit of God.” 

This is the language of a criticism which is at once intelligent 
and devout. Mr. Dillon has to learn a good deal before he 
can hope to deserve the same praise. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

It is an injustice to speak of the author of Lady Audley’s 
Secret as a mere plot-novelist. Most of her books contain 
admirable descriptive passages, and though perhaps she has 
never actually created a character, she has a genuine gift of 
vivid and consistent portaiture. Still we do think that she 
needs a good plot-structure to enable her to show herself at 
her best, for her most characteristic books are such novels 
as Henry Dunbar, Ishmael, and Joshua Hagard’s Daughter,— 
novels with a story which will, as old-fashioned ladies used to 
say of a rich silk, “stand alone.” Now Sons of Fire is in this 
respect deficient; and the deficiency tells against its total 
effectiveness,—tells against it all the more because Miss 
Braddon’s early chapters seem to promise the very kind of 
interest which the remainder of the book withholds. When 
@ novelist introduces us to two young men who are in no way 
related, but who are so remarkably alike as to be mistaken for 
each other by persons who are intimately acquainted with one 
of the two, we naturally expect that the resemblance will 
reveal itself in the course of the story as an important 
narrative expedient. To put the matter colloquially, some- 
thing should come of it; but in Sons of Fire nothing 
comes of it, and the story might have been practically what 
it is, had Allan Carew been a plain, fair man of 5ft. 8in,, 
and Geoffrey Wornock, a handsome, dark man of 6 ft. lin. 
Indeed, the narrative ineffectiveness of the remarkable 
resemblance—a defect so unusual in this writer’s work— 
induces a suspicion that Miss Braddon originally intended 
to make Mr. Carew the father both of Allan and Geoffrey, 
but that after writing a few chapters she changed her mind; 
and we believe that a critic with some of Edgar Poe’s analytic 
power could present a case for this hypothesis which would 
be well-nigh impregnable. Then, too, there is Mrs. Wornock’s 
ardent belief in spiritualistic manifestations, which is so 
heavily emphasised; and this also is something which has 
no narrative raison d’étre, for the clumsy harking back, in 
the third volume, to the early days in which she had been so 
cruelly deceived by the rascally mediums, makes her belief all 
but incredible. We do not like to say it of a veteran author 
(if we may call a lady a veteran) to whom we owe thanks for 
much pleasant entertainment, but it is to be feared that the 
one word “ carelessness” will answer most of the perplexing 
questions suggested by the perusal of Sons of Fire. 

Some time ago a well-known novelist published a story 
which was, he informed the world, the first book he had ever 
written to please himself. Mr. Conan Doyle makes no such 
declaration with regard to The Stark-Munro Letters, but we 
are certainly left with the impression that he might have made 
it if he would. As a whole the book can hardly be considered 
an artistic organism, but, unless we are very much mistaken 
—and mistake is hardly possible—it is what the slang of the 
day calls “a human document,” a very close and sincere 
transcript of actual personal experience. It is, we admit, 
probable enough that the majority of the narrative details 
are inventions, quiteas free from the adulteration of fact as are 
the most wonderful achievements of Mr. Sherlock Holmes; and 
the only two characters who are of any importance in the nar- 
rative may be equally imaginary, though if the fascinatingly 
repellent Cullingworth be not either wholly or in great part a 
study from life, he may fairly claim to be regarded as a very 
striking creation. When we speak of the book as a transcript 
from experience, we refer to its general substance rather than 
to its special incidents. Mr. Conan Doyle (not the literary 
artist, but the man) has something to tell and something to 
say, and in the Stark-Munro Letters we have the telling and the 
saying. The former is, we venture to think, more satis- 
factory than the latter. The story of the early struggles of 
a young professional man, altogether unaided in his fight 
with fortune, has never been better told than in these pages. 
The hours of chilling despair, the moments of exhilarating 
hope, the half-humorous, half-pathetic expedients born of a 
constant pressure of prosaic necessities are rendered as they 
could only be rendered by a man who had known the world 





* (1.) Sons of Fire. By the Author of “ Lady Andley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilrcn, Kent, and Co.—(2.) The Stark-Munro 
Letters, Edited and Arranged by A. Conan Doyle. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.—¥i3) The Professor's Experiment. By Mrs. Hungerford. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto and Winius.——(4.) Normanstowe. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Pent'ey and Son.—(5.) Coming of Aqe. By Elizabeth Neal. 2vols. London: 
Hur-t and Blackett ——(6.) At Heart a Rake. By Florence Marryat. London: 
Horace Cox.—Q(7.) Redburne, By Henry Ochiltree, Paisley and London: 
Alexander Gardner. 


in which these things are the staple of life. The chapters 
devoted to Stark-Munro’s early days in Bircheston when his 
purse and his house were both empty, and his solitary friend 
and patient was a good-natured but heavy-drinking ancient 
mariner, have a pleasant, rough-and-ready picturesqueness, 
and are of elementary human nature all compact. It is the 
record of the young doctor’s spiritual experiences that is the 
really disappointing element in the book, for we have no 
distinct statement either of the problems which for a time 
baffled him, or of the solution in which he found rest. The 
vehicle of fiction does not readily lend itself to that precision 
of thought and language which is essential to useful dis- 
cussion of these great themes. 

Mrs. Hungerford is at her best in The Professor’s Eaperi- 
ment, though the story is, as usual, about as loosely knit as it 
well could be. The professor of the title dies in a very early 
chapter of the first volume, and the results of his experiment 
—if indeed it can be said to have any results at all—are 
entirely unconnected with the main action. Not that there 
is much action, either main or subsidiary; but then action is 
something with which Mrs. Hungerford is always able to 
dispense. Give her a country house—which must, of course, 
be situated in Ireland; a good big disorderly garden; a family, 
also big and also disorderly in a charming Irish sort of way 
—and she has all the materials she requires for a novel 
full of brightness and gaiety, and charming with that peculiar 
charm for which “Hibernian” is the only epithet. Mrs. 
Hungerford may not have seriously studied the technique of 
the art of fiction, but she has studied boys and girls, young 
men and maidens, and she loves them so well that she can 
give a winning quality even to that bobbledehoy stage of 
development which in real life is so unattractive to all save 
fathers and mothers, and frequently irritating even to them. 
There are several hobbledehoys of both sexes among the 
members of the Barry family, in which cousin Dom must be 
included, and Mrs. Hungerford’s readers will be in love with 
them all, though special affection will be reserved for the 
eighteen-year-old Susan, who is one of the most delightful 
heroines to be found even in the books of the writer who has 
given us Phyllis and Molly Bawn. In the woes of the maiden 
all forlorn who does not know her own name, we cannot bring 
ourselves to be greatly interested; but the Barrys, from Susan 
down to the little cripple Bonnie, are delicious. 


The anonymous novel Normanstowe presents a curious com- 
bination of genuine literary aptitude, with something which 
we can only call amateurishness. In many chapters of the 
book the author displays a firm grip of life; in others this grip 
is perceptibly relaxed, and the narrative becomes unreal and 
unconvincing. The motive of the story is the redemption by a 
strong, self-reliant, courageous, and passionately pure woman 
of a man of originally noble instincts who has allowed himself 
to drift into a life of selfish profligacy. He is the lessee of a 
West-End music-hall, and he inserts in the daily journals two 
advertisements, one for a ballad-singer, another for a matron 
of the boarding-house in which a number of his “ young ladies” 
reside. Ella Lyell, who by the death of her father has been 
left alone in the world, applies for both posts and is success- 
ful in obtaining them; and the first two volumes, which con- 
tain the really strong parts of the book, tell the story of how, 
in humanising the waifs and strays of feminine humanity 
intrusted to her charge, she restores the man who calls 
himself James Bates to his true self. Ella’s music-hall 
and boarding-house experiences are admirably handled, 
and leave the impression of being based upon actual 
knowledge of the life with which they deal. It is in the 
portrait of Bates that the writer’s weakness displays itself- 
The character of the man before his transformation is never 
made real, and therefore the effect of the transformation 
is minimised. We hear a great deal of his bad reputation, 
but we are never permitted to see anything that justifies it, 
and this omission well-nigh destroys the dramatic effective- 
ness of the situation. It is in the picture of Ella's struggle 
with the rebellious spirits of the boarding-house that the 
writer touches her high-water mark; and if the rest of the 
novel were equal to some of the scenes at “ No. 21,” the book 
would merit a kind of praise which, as it stands, can hardly be 
bestowed upon it. 

When a novel opens with the death of a baby baronet and the 
substitution for him of his Italian foster-brother, we seem to be 
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when the average novel-reader was satisfied with a simple meal 
of crude familiar melodrama, and did not even dream of the 
more cunningly mixed and piquant, though even less nutri- 
tious dishes, which are served up to his successors of to-day. 
On the whole we are inclined to welcome Coming of Age partly 
asa change from psychology, and all the other “ologies” which 
make contemporary fiction so very depressing, and partly 
because it comes as a pleasant reminder of the days of “ auld 
lang syne.” And indeed the book in itself is quite pleasantly 
readable, for Miss Neal has the knack of keeping the obvious 
improbabilities of her scheme as much as possible in the 
background, and she has taken more pains than are usually 
taken by the average novelist to make her story bang to- 
gether and to give it a certain look of symmetry. That the 
characters and incidents should be for the most part hack- 
neyed and conventional, was to be expected ; but that vivacious 
busybody, Lady Rosalie Finch, has palpable flesh and blood, 
and she contributes an element of bright humour, in which, 
but for her and old Lord Blackstone, the novel would be 
rather dismally deficient. To the readers who regard fiction 
simply as a means to the agreeable wiling away of time 
Coming of Age may be safely commended. 

There is by no means the same safety in commending the 
next book on our list. A title taken from Pope’s offensively 
cynical line (characteristically misquoted by the author), 

“But every woman is at heart a rake,” 

is one danger-signal; and unfortunate experience of some of 
Miss Florence Marryat’s previous novels compels us regret- 
fally to add that her name on the title-page is another. The 
elaborate treatment of vice and vulgarity demands an excep- 
tionally fine quality of good taste to save it from offensive- 
ness; and good taste of any quality has never been conspicuous 
among Miss Marryat’s endowments. We suppose she would 
excuse the unsavouriness of At Heart a Rake by pleading that 
she has written a satire, and that the satirist is compelled 
to touch pitch. This is undoubtedly true; but he is not 
compelled to wade through it and to revel in it, and it is Miss 
Marryat’s obvious tendency towards such wading and revelling 
which makes her book so unspeakably distasteful. Nor is this 
all, for the author adds to her other offences some perfectly 
recognisable caricature portraits of well-known living women 
of note, which, if they do not actually come within the range 
of the law of libel, are flagrant outrages upon the accepted 
decencies of social intercourse. It isa good long time since 
we have read a book which left such a nauseous flavour upon 
the palate, and we hope it will be still longer before we read 
such another. 


Mr. Henry Ochiltree’s Redburn seems to be a first attempt, 
and as such it is by no means lacking in promise; but before 
he ventures upon a second story he will do well to give some 
study to the matter of the artistic use of dialect in fiction. 
We venture to think that even Border readers upon the south 
side of the Tweed, will find half the pages of his present 
book much too difficult to be read with pleasure, and to the 
thousands of reading men and women who live south of the 
Humber they will be practically unintelligible. The peculi- 
arities of local speech, if properly treated, can be made both 
effective and charming; but both effectiveness and charm 
are sacrificed by a writer who, instead of doing his best to 
render the general impression of a dialect, is content with 
nothing less than a pedantically accurate reproduction of its 
idioms and vocabulary. In taking the latter course Mr. Ochil- 
tree has made a grave blunder, which is all the more regrettable 
because Redburn contains some good work. It must be ad- 
mitted that the conclusion is deplorably weak, for it is plain 
that the two sinners, Adam Scott and Liz Waugh, are re- 
moved by death for the simple reason that the writer does not 
know what to do with them; but the story of the temptation and 
fall of the young theological student is certainly not wanting 
in either insight or power, though Mr. Ochiltree has hardly 
been wise in challenging comparison with Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter, or even with Lockhart’s less known, but striking 
and sombre book, Adam Blair. There are some creditable 
descriptive passages in the book; and while it is difficult to 
believe that the writer is an addition to the ranks of the 
Scottish homourists, there are some touches of genuine, if 
thin, humour in the record of Jim Buchan’s rather comically 
unsatisfactory experiences of courtship. One cannot with 
perfect honesty speak of Redburn as a success, but it has 
pages and chapters which redeem it from failure. 


BISHOP HEBER.* 

Tue picture which Dr. George Smith presents of Bishop 
Heber, largely by means of a judicious selection of ex- 
tracts from his correspondence and journals, is a most 
attractive one, and makes his great popularity and influence 
both at home and in India perfectly intelligible. His 
remarkable gifts, both of mind and spirit, declared them- 
selves early. Under the teaching of his father, who was both 
squire and rector of Hodnet, in Cheshire—a property which 
had come to the Hebers, themselves long seated at Marton 
in Craven, through a marriage with a descendant of one 
of the Haddon Vernons—and of his half-brother Richard 
afterwards M.P. for Oxford University and a famous 
bibliophile, Reginald Heber learned Latin and Greek in child- 
hood, produced at the age of seven (1790) a translation of the 
fables of Phzedrus, and acquired a passionate love of English 
literature. His education was continued for some years at 
the neighbouring grammar-school of Whitchurch, and sub- 
sequently at the private school of a clergyman named Bristow, 
at Neasdon. There “reverence and purity marked all his 
intercourse, and he proved a tower of strength to the weaker 
boys, who were encouraged by him to shun vice and profanity. 
His natural unselfishness and apparent absorption in intel- 
lectual pleasures were on one occasion presumed on by the 
tyrant of the school. Determined to resist him, though well 
aware he could not defeat his superior strength, Heber fought 
him manfaully, for the purpose, as he said, of teaching his 
opponent that tyranny should not be practised on him with 
impunity.” Thisincident was known through his schoolfellow 
and life-long friend, John Thornton, son of the Member for 
Surrey. In 1800, he went up to Brasenose, of which college 
his brother Richard was a Fellow, and in which there were, 
as fellow-commoners at that time, such men as Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, afterwards President of the Board 
of Control; Charles Grey and Edward West, afterwards 
respectively Chief Justices of Calcutta and Bombay; 
and Milman, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s; with all 
of whom, and many others subsequently well-known, 
he was on terms of friendship. Indeed, Sir Charles 
Grey, at a later date, declared that he was, “beyond all 
question or comparison, the most distinguished student of 
his time. The name of Reginald Heber was in every mouth; 
his society was courted by young and old; he lived in an 
atmosphere of favour, admiration, and regard, from which I 
have never known any one but himself who would not have 
derived, and for life, an unsalutary influence.” But he was 
not spoiled. He found no difficulty, as he wrote to his friend 
Thornton, at Cambridge, in preserving his character for 
sobriety, though attending many parties. And when, after 
winning the University Latin Hexameter prize by his 
“Carmen Seculare,” he gained that for English verse by 
his perhaps somewhat artificial but certainly beautiful 
“Palestine,” and recited it to a brilliant throng, he was 
found immediately afterwards by his mother in his room, 
returning thanks to Heaven for his success, After taking 
his degree, he gained the University Bachelor’s prize for an 
English prose-essay on “ A Sense of Honour,” and was elected 
to a Fellowship at All Souls’. The death in 1804 of his father, 
to whom he was deeply attached, strengthened his religious 
feelings, which even at that date had led him to take a warm 
interest in the subject of missionary work. It was natural 
that he should take Orders and succeed to the living of 
Hodnet, but before doing so he made, in the year of Auster- 
litz and Jena, a prolonged tour with John Thornton through 
Eastern Europe. That tour not only formed the theme of 
several interesting letters, from which Dr. Smith gives quota- 
tions, but added to the equipment of Heber’s mind for dealing 
with subjects connected with the countries he had visited, m 
the Quarterly Review, to which he early became a regular con- 
tributor, and of which he was twice asked to undertake the 
management, in conjunction with Gifford to begin with, but 
probably with a view to succeeding to the sole control. 

Two years after settling at Hodnet as rector, he was mar- 
ried, in 1809, to Amelia, daughter of Dean Shipley, of St. 
Asaph. That this union was a very happy one, appears abun- 
dantly plain from the whole tenor of the Journals and corre- 
spondence quoted by Dr. Smith. The fact is of special interest 
because of the intimacy of the friendship which Heber main- 


* Bishop Heber, Poet, and Chief Missionary to the East, Second Lord Bishop of 
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tained, from his Oxford days to the end of his life, with Miss 
Charlotte Dod, daughter of a neighbouring squire. To this lady 
@ considerable number of the letters, besides some very grace- 
ful early verses, quoted by Dr. Smith, are addressed; and 
besides covering almost the wholerangeof thewriter’s thoughts 
on literary, religious, and even political questions, they often 
contain expressions of a character so affectionate as is cer- 
tainly unusual in correspondence, except between brother and 
sister or husband and wife. As a matter of fact, Heber 
repeatedly calls Miss Dod “sister,” and it is clear that this 
was one of the few cases—and it isa great pity that they are 
‘0 few—of a friendship at once deep and affectionate and 
thoroughly wholesome between a married man and a woman 
other than his wife. But, in truth, one of the facts which 
stands out most strongly from this book is that there never 
could be anything sentimental or unhealthy about Reginald 
Heber. His letters from India to the lady just mentioned, 
and to other friends and relatives, often breathe a wistful 
longing for home and the society of those so far away; but 
he never fails to make it plain that his life is a truly happy 
and contented one, except in so far as he has doubts whether 
he is meeting the requirements of his great position. 
The keenness of his interest in the peoples of India, their 
ancient civilisations, and the architectural and other anti- 
quities of the country, manifests itself perpetually both in 
his journal and letters, and his enthusiasm for the spread 
of the Christian religion, of which he regarded himself 
as the “chief missionary” in the East, evidently domi- 
nates the whole course of his thoughts. The only con- 
tinuously heavy trials of his Indian life were the long 
separations from his wife and children entailed by the 
journeys which he took throughout India to “confirm 
the churches,” and to stimulate, wherever possible, the estab- 
lishment of Anglican missionary activity. For be it remem- 
bered that he was Bishop for all India, and during the short 
three years of his episcopate he travelled from Calcutta to 
Dacca and the Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Bombay, 
largely through territory not then belonging to the British 
Empire, from Bombay to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Calcutta, 
and, after a bare four months’ interval, not of rest, but 
hard work, at Calcutta he set forth again for Madras and 
Southern India. Mrs. Heber met him at Bombay and accom- 
panied him by Ceylon back to Calcutta. But the beginning 
of his second visitation tour was driven too near the hot 
weather to allow of her or the children going with him, and 
they saw him no more. He died in his bath at Trichinopoly 
from the “rupture of a bloodvessel in the brain, caused by 
the shock of the cold water acting on a nervous system 
weakened by overwork and recent fever.” Some slight idea of 
what the overwork was may be formed from the following 
cheery passage from one of his latest letters, addressed to 
Charles Wynn, the President of the Board of Control :— 

“Indeed I do not eat the bread of idleness in this country. 
Since my arrival at Madras, little more than three weeks ago, I 
have preached eleven times (including my visitation charge), have 
held four public and one private confirmation, visited five schools, 
attended one public meeting, travelled sixty miles in a palanquin, 
and one hundred and forty on horseback, besides a pretty 
voluminous correspondence with Government, different mis- 
sionaries and chaplains, and my Syrian brother, Mar Athanasius ; 
and the thermometer this day stands at ninety-eight in the shade. 
However, I continue, thank God, on the whole, to enjoy as good 
health as I ever did in England. Busy as I am, my business is 
mostly of a kind which I like, and which accords with my previous 
studies.” 

The Bishop, of course, did not mention in his little catalogue 
of employments what had deeply touched his chaplain,—that 
when crossing the Bay of Bengal on his way to Madras, already 
ailing, and so much occupied with writing his visitation 
charge and dealing with his voluminous correspondence that 
he might well have taken all the rest he could obtain, in view 
of the arduous duties lying before him, he insisted on going 
down between decks every other day to read and pray with 
some invalid soldiers who were returning home. How 
helpful his ministrations were to those in trouble may be 
judged from the fact that Mrs. Gladstone, though she was 
only ten years old when Bishop Heber first visited Hawarden 
Castle, retains, as she has told Dr. Smith, a vivid impression 
of the words he said to her mother, Lady Glynne, shortly 
after she had lost her husband, and recalls “ how comforting 
and precious” those words were felt to be by the sorrowing 
widow. It would be pleasant to make many more extracts 
‘from Dr. Smith’s most interesting book; but exigencies of 








space forbid our considerably extending this notice. We 
must, however, direct attention to the abundant evidence 
which will be found in this volume, of the large-heartednesg 
with which Bishop Heber regarded the work of non-Anglican 
missionaries, and the wisdom and charity with which he 
guided his own and his clergy’s relations with them. There 
can be no. doubt that Heber’s sober but glowing enthusiasm 
for missionary work had produced so strong an impression 
on the public mind in England, that he was generally 
regarded as the obvious successor to Bishop Middleton 
at Calcutta, on that prelate’s death in 1822. As Dr. 
Smith says, “All who interested themselves in the East 
at once turned to the rector of Hodnet and preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn as best fitted” for the vacant post. 
And it was largely due to Heber, to the modest persistence 
of the advocacy of that sacred poet and cultivated gentleman, 
that many more of the educated classes in England had come 
to interest themselves in the spiritual condition of the heathen, 
and especially of those dependent on our already widely 
extended rule in India. It was hard that he should be sent 
out to take spiritual charge of the whole of an Eastern 
Empire, and it is plain that the utterly unreasonable size of 
his See was the direct cause of his death. The lesson was 
learnt, for he was the last Bishop for all India; but it was 
learnt at the cost of the premature loss of one of the noblest, 
gentlest, and most generally effective of the men who have 
ever served the Christian Church. 





MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER.—VOL. III.* 


Tue third volame of Pasquier’s Memoirs concerns the years 
1814-15, beginning with the first restoration of the Bourbon 
Monarchy, after the abdication of Fontainebleau, and ending 
with the second restoration after the débdcle of Waterloo; and 
as the Chancellor was an observant man who took notes, a 
member of the new Government, and a trusted counsellor of 
the King, this part of his work, though less lively than his 
previous volumes, is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the period with which it deals. Louis XVIII.’s heritage was 
a heritage of trouble from the first, and his restoration to the 
throne was far from being a restoration to happiness. He 
owed his crown to the Powers who had invaded and conquered 
France, and were still, by most Frenchmen, regarded as 
France’s enemies. The peasantry, fearful that they might 
not be left in peaceful possession of the confiscated lands 
which they had bought from the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, were not too well affected to the Royalist régime; 
and the people at large could not take kindly to a 
Government which had been imposed upon them by 
foreign bayonets, nor to a King whose sole claim to their 
allegiance was the divine right in which only Legitimists 
believed. The returned emigrants were also a cause of 
trouble; some bore themselves as haughtily as though time 
had gone thirty years backward, demanding the restoration 
of their forfeited estates and the restitution of their ancient 
privileges, and opposing the grant of a constitution. Said 
Monsieur one day to Pasquier, @ propos of the new form of 
government which the King had promised to concede:— 
“ People have got what they asked for, and it is necessary to 
give this form of government a trial, but the experiment will 
soon be over, and if in the course of a year or two things do 
not go smoothly, there will be a return to the natural order 
of things.” Which meant, of course, absolute rule and the 
old régime. What the Comte d’Artois said to Pasquier he 
repeated to others, thereby alienating many of the King’s 
friends, as well as moderate men who wanted nothing so 
much as internal peace, and foresaw that an attempt to make 
the monarchy absolute would provoke another revolution. 
Moreover, the military were bitterly discontented. They still 
idolised Napoleon, and the substitution of the flewr-de-lys for 
the tricolore was regarded as a slur on the heroes, alive and 
dead, who had carried the discarded flag into every capital of 
the Continent. 

Strangely enough, too, the termination of the war had rein- 
stated the Army in popular favour, and rekindled the popular 
passion for glory. Pasquier, who in his character of Director- 
General of ponts et chaussées was making a tour of inspec- 
tion, informed the Abbé de Montesquiou, that the placing of 
men on the retired list, together with furloughs and deser- 





* Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Edited by the Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier. 
Translated by Charles E, Reche. Vol. IIL., 1314-15. Londoa: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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tions, had brought into the bosoms of their families a con- 
siderable number of officers and privates who were always 
talking of Napoleon’s great exploits, and lamenting his suf- 
ferings and humiliations. They found sympathetic listeners, 
and with the admiration for the Emperor and the Army was 
“coupled a profound hatred of the foreigner.” In short, the 
train was being laid which five months later exploded, and 
brought upon France the bitterness of another conquest. Yet, 
though all this came to the King’s knowledge, he seems to have 
had no foreboding of a catastrophe, perhaps because his mind 
was taken up with the immediate difficulties of his position, as 
well it might be. He was between the horns of a dilemma. 
Being beholden to the Allies for his throne, he was constrained 
to consult their wishes, and defer to their judgment; while as 
King of France it was his duty to make her interests his first 
care, and obtain for her the best terms in his power. He 
could not get from the Allies more than they chose to give 
him; yet if he failed to satisfy his subjects, they would never 
forgive him. The Congress of Vienna, which was to divide 
the territories wrested from Napoleon, opened in October, 
and Louis sent thither as his plenipotentiary Talleyrand. 
No better selection could have been made, the ex-Bishop of 
Autun being as potent in the Cabinet as Bonaparte in the field. 
Albeit the representative of a beaten and unbeloved nation, 
and only admitted to the Congress as an act of grace and in 
the character of a suppliant, it was not long before he became 
one of the leading members of the assembly; and had 
Napoleon not spoiled everything by his departure from 
Elba, Talleyrand would have set them all by the ears, 
and obtained better terms for France than she had any 
right to expect. The departure, though it came like a 
bolt from the blue, and threw all Europe into consterna- 
tion, was not altogether unexpected. General Pozzo de 
Borgo, “whose perspicacity was sharpened by his hatred 
of Napoleon,” openly declared at the Congress that the 
only way of assuring the peace of Europe was to transport 
Napoleon to some spot where it would be impossible for him 
to carry on the dangerous correspondence which had become 
his principal occupation. Pasquier expresses the belief that, 
“with the accord of the Duke of Wellington and M. de Talley- 
rand, he then and there suggested that Napoleon should be 
transported to St. Helena,”—of which Napoleon was doubt- 
less informed, probably by the King of Naples’ envoys, who 
were present at the Congress. On no other hypothesis can 
his sudden departure from Elba be explained. He had every- 
thing to gain by waiting. The Powers were disputing over 
the division of the spoil, and it seemed not unlikely that they 
would separate in anger, and the matters at issue be left to 
the arbitrament of the sword. Be that as it might, there 
could be no question that in a few months their armies would 
be disbanded or diminished, and Napoleon could then count 
on gaining important advantages before the allied Powers 
were able to meet him in the field with adequate forces. But 
Europe would never have suffered him to retain the 
the sovereignty of France, and after a sanguinary struggle, 
lasting it may be for years, he would again have been over- 
thrown. 


Perhaps the most utterly unscrupulous thing Napoleon ever 
did was his return from Elba. Some writers have sought to 
justify the proceeding, or at least palliate its enormity, on 
the ground that the Bourbons had not paid him the subsidy 
which they had agreed to place at his disposal, and that he 
knew that the Allies meant to remove him to a more remote 
residence. In acting thus the Bourbons undoubtedly broke 
faith, but Napoleon might have obtained a remedy by apply- 
ing to the Powers, and though he had been paid his due to the 
last centime, there is no probability that he would have re- 
nounced his project. The second plea amounts to this,—that 
because Bonaparte suspected allied Europe of an intention to 
convert his gilded exile into virtual imprisonment he was 
justified in plunging Europe into war, sacrificing thousands 
of lives, and risking the integrity of the country which he pro- 
fessed to love and had sworn to defend. For had the Allies, 
after Waterloo, effaced France from the map of Europe, or 
dealt with her as Napoleon dealt with Russia after Jena, they 
would have been quite within their right. This issue was 
greatly dreaded by Pasquier and other patriotic Frenchmen, 
who had served Napoleon, and once admired him. Waterloo 
and Ligny were fought not to defend France, but to save its 
Emperor, and had he been treated as he treated those whom 








he hated or feared—for instance, the Duc d’Enghien and 
Andreas Hofer—his fate would have been more tragic than 
exile to St. Helena. 

Pasquier refused to take service under Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, and was ordered into exile,—albeit, as a 
matter of fact, he did not leave France. Of what befell’ 
at that time and afterwards he has much to tell that is” 
interesting, and some things that are not generally known ; 
for example, that Fouché was greatly favoured by the Duke 
of Wellington, and that Talleyrand, then past sixty, was so 
greatly affected by the departure from Paris of a lady whom 
he loved as to be quite unfitted for business. 

Yet it may be doubted whether a book like these Memoirs 
is worth translating. Save by students of French his- 
tory, it is not likely to be much read, and students of 
French history are generally conversant with the French 
language. But if a thing be worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well, and Mr. Roche’s translation is done ill. His style 
is wooden, his English bad. Here is one of his sentences :— 
“And truly it had been dreamt of so little that it had not 
been feared to form a body of troops at Grenoble, and com- 
posed with as little heed as if it was to have been sent to the 
banks of the Rhine.” He makes his author say that he is 
indebted to somebody “for a circumstance;” adopts such 
phrases as “ when the son could have flattered himself with 
succeeding the father;” “he flattered himself upon in- 
augurating a movement.” The Duc d’Angouléme succeeds 
in “surprising this movement,” and the translator adopts the 
vile Americanism of using “ happening” as a substantive. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Tudor Queens and Princesses. By Sarah Tytler. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—There is more than a suspicion of book-making about this 
volume. It is quite unreasonable, excepting, of course, the 
reason for filling up a certain amount of space, to include among 
“Tudor” Queens the six wives of Henry VIII. To take the 
women of the Tudor race, tell the story of their lives, and trace 
in them what can undoubtedly be found, a common element of 
character, would have been a task both interesting and useful. 
But the introduction of six quite incongruous persons, some of 
them painful subjects for the writer of such a volume as this to 
deal with, is quite indefensible. The biographies are sufficiently 
well written, as indeed we should expect when we see the writer’s 
name, and adequate pains seem to have been bestowed on the 
collection and comparison of materials. But it is scarcely fair to 
couple the name of Gardiner with Queen Mary and Cardinal Pole 
as especially guilty of the cruelties of the Marian persecution. 
Gardiner died before Mary’s reign was half-completed. His 
diocese was not distinguished by the number of victims, who, 
indeed, were chiefly to be found in Canterbury, London, and 
Chichester. Miss Yonge, in her “Cameos,” goes so far as to 
say that Gardiner’s death (November 12th, 1555) “took away 
one obstacle to the persecution.” 

Schoolboys Three. By W. P. Kelly. (Downey and Co.)—The 
adventures of the three boys at the College of St. Aloysius keep 
us interested to the end, but we are afraid the average boy will 
find the task of struggling through three hundred closely printed 
pages somewhat of a trial. However, Schoolboys Three is welb 
written, the characters are good, particularly Ballingham and the 
Irishman Kilgannon, and they and the hero, with the aid of 
various incidents and occasional escapades, pass the time to their 
own satisfaction, and perhaps to that of sympathetic boy-readers. 

The Southern Light. By 8. G. Fielding. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—There is’plenty of “go” in The Southern Light, though the 
incidents of the story are mostly the hardships which the two 
apprentices undergo from a cruel and vicious first-officer. The 
scene is laid in Australia, and China seas and hurricanes and 
typhoons make congenial accessories to the troubles and trials of 
Will Mansfield and Fred Seymour. It might have been more 
cheerful, for the continued ill-treatment of Will and his ultimate 
death are rather depressing; but he sets a noble example to all 
boys, and they will perhaps realise that sea-life, with all its: 
changes and healthiness, is, nevertheless, not “all beer and 
skittles.” The Southern Light is decidedly a good sea-story. 

Popular History of Animals. By Henry Scherren. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is decidedly well got-up, and the coloured plates 
excellent, though the species are of necessity somewhat reduced 
owing to there being as many as twenty on a plate. The text- 
illustrations are well-arranged, and the occasional structural 
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diagrams well placed. The style is popular; and though the 
necessity of space barely leaves room to do justice to some 
creatures, Mr. Scherren makes the most of distinctive features 
and habits, and with appropriate anecdotes and homely language, 
contrives to impress upon young people the peculiarities of the 
various creatures, and their general position in Nature. Young 
people are really very well catered for nowadays; every year 
brings forth several sumptuous natural histories, amongst which 
we must certainly include the book before us. 

Lighthouses: their History and Romance. By W. J. Hardy. 
(R.T.S.)—Mr. Hardy has brought much interesting research into 
old documents, such as petitions and charters for lighthouses, to 
bear on his subject. We most of us have heard of the romance 
of the successive Eddystone lighthouses, but others have 
possessed romance in a scarcely less degree. More than two 
hundred years ago private individuals made efforts to establish 
lights, chiefly open grates on towers, on important headlands. 
Hermits had a great part in some of these, and many others also 
whose motives were pure benevolence. But for a hundred and 
fifty years the Trinity Brethren, a Corporation founded in 
Deptford shortly before the dissolution of the monasteries, 
fought tooth and nail against such dangerous innovations as 
lighthouses, or any attempts which threatened their own pre- 
rogatives. Such was the history of lighthouses; and let all who 
desire to know their vicissitudes, read Mr. Hardy, who has un- 
earthed records and plans of unusual interest and value. 

The Story of Ulla. By Edwin Lester Arnold. (Longmans and 
Co.)—Most of these ten stories have appeared in periodicals, but 
we are pleased to see them collected together. “The Story of 
Ulla” is perhaps the best, and something of the old Viking 
spirit breathes in the vigorous description and sounding phrases 
of the repentant monk as he recalls the raids of his youth. Occa- 
sionally we are sensible of a certain crudity and over-much 
“blugginess,” but none the less is the thirst for blood and 
plunder, that was the life of the Viking, brought home te us 
with much force and verve. “The Vengeance of Dungarvan” is 
perhaps superior from a literary point of view, and certainly has 
some powerful descriptive touches in it. All are good; but Mr. 
Arnold is best when be throws himself into scenes of violence. 
These stories are strong food; perhaps a little too strong. 

Ten Talents. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—Alan Hatton, the son 
of a tradesman, does much good work in a Yorkshire parish, when 
the news of his father’s succession to a fortune at once lifts him and 
his family above the necessity of work. Alan, however, is made 
of good stuff, and though his education is deficient, he has refine- 
ment and real Yorkshire grit in him, and he goes as a lay-worker 
to an East End parish. The hard-working vicar, who understands 
that he seeks experience, has, however, not been told that the lad 
is really wealthy, and from motives of delicacy is not undeceived, 
and consequently has naturally and of necessity some differences 
of opinion as to pecuniary help. Alan does his best, is often 
deceived, but still works on, and eventually goes back to his home 
to continue the good work. The sceptical doctor, who saves a 
child’s life in a case of tracheotomy, and loses his own, is a fine 
character. We get to like Alan Hatton, a not uninteresting hero, 
and we are sure many of our young readers will like him too, 

Master Val. By Nellie Hellis. (S.P.C.K.)—Val is a spoilt and 
disobedient boy, but the acquaintance of a hard-working boy of 
his own age, the son of poor parents, sets him a better example, 
and he becomes a credit to his station and his relatives. Seth 
Coverdale is just the honest, natural, and energetic boy that 
young folks like to read about, and Val is interesting too; more- 
over, the final reconciliation between the two grannies will please 
the readers of Master Val as much as anything in the book. 

Life’s Blindfold Game. By Maggie Swan. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Co.)—If this is a Christmas hook, it is meant for older 
children, about the ages of seventeen and twenty-one inclusive. 
The plot is a regular novel-plot,—there is the earnest minister 
with a mother who periodically gets drunk, a hard cruel manager 
of some ironworks, and his lovely heartless sister, a young school- 
mistress as good as she is pretty, and an intellectual ironworker. 
The story is readable, for David Grey, the minister, is a fine 
character, and the schoolmistress is attractive ; but the other in- 
dividuals are not lifelike, and crude enough to partially spoil 
what we may term a ‘‘goody” novel. Young ladies about seven- 
teen might read Life’s Blindfold Game with interest, but they 
would miss a certain healthy vitality which stories with a moral 
ought to have, and without which they are all but unreadable. 





The first volume in the very elegant “ Nautilus Series” being 
offered to the public by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden, is The 
Story of a Baby, by Ethel Turner. It is Australian, and looks 
very American in its humour and general lightness of touch. It 
begins with very light comedy and very rear]; ends in the most 





dismal tragedy. It starts prettily with the young father and 
mother, Larrie and Dot, quarrelling about the carrying of their 
baby. The differences between the two, who are both wilful 
enough in all conscience, become more serious as time and the 
story goon. Dot’s love of music returns to her, and it is fos- 
tered by an artistic enthusiast, Sullivan Wooster. Fortunately, 
although he could easily have played the part of the blackguard 
and separated the jealous Larrie from Dot, he is a gentleman, 
and brings them together again by means of the child. There is 
a sense of strain in the last chapters of the book. But it is, on 
the whole, a careful and enjoyable study of a very rare kind in 
the lives, not only of a child, but of a child-husband and a child- 
wife. The humour, which is exhibited chiefly at the beginning of 
the story, recalls somewhat that of the author of “ Pomona.” 


The Rubies of Rajmar, by Mrs. Egerton Eastwick (George 
Newnes, Limited), is a by-no-means bad specimen of the 
Orientalised melodramatic fiction for which there seems to be 
a great demand in these days. The central figure of the story 
is a mysterious Indian, Rajmar by name, who is neither 
Christian nor Mussulman, who is handsome, tall, and well-made, 
and who, paying £600 a year to Vicar Charlecote, fascinates 
his daughter Mabel into an engagement. Then there are equally 
mysterious rubies, which have a knack of disappearing. There 
are two murders to discover the perpetrators of; at all events, 
Rajmar is murdered; and the poor vicar is discovered dead 
under circumstances which, to say the least, suggest foul play. 
Mabel Charlecote has an English lover of the familiar, bold, 
manly, open-and-above-board sort, and sisters who insist on 
locking lovingly after her. These girls, more particularly the 
high-spirited Amy, are well drawn, and so are most of the 
young men who figure in the story,—especially Charlie Ranks, 
Amy’s lover. Rajmar is rather unsatisfactory,—except when, 
at the close of his life, he leaves a fortune to Mabel; that 
is to say, he is neither good enough nor bad enough. It 
must be allowed, however, that the complications of the plot, 
in which the Indian wife of Rajmar and others are involved, 
are managed in the most approved style of “detectivism.” A 
story, indeed, that is readable from the first page to the last, 
disarms criticism. 

Li Hung-Chang. By Professor R. K. Douglas. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.) ~The recent war between China and Japan, and the still 
more recent massacres of missionaries, give a special opportuneness 
to this new volume of the international series of biographies entitled 
* Public Men of To-day,” which are being issued by Messrs. Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster. Although Li Hung-Chang is neither a Bis- 
marck nora Napoleon, and although the humiliation brought upon 
his country by the defeats it sustained at the hands of the 
Japanese has permanently injured his reputation—he is a man 
of seventy-three, and is not likely to have many more “ chances ” 
in life—he is still the “ great Viceroy,” and the most notable of 
Chinese patriots. Professor Douglas has told his story from the 
beginning to the present time. He does not disguise the Viceroy’s 
weaknesses at an early part of the bock when he gives the epic 
of Gordon and the Ever-Victorious Army, and he virtually en. 
dorses Sherard Osborne's impression of the man’s unscrupulous- 
ness, more particularly where foreigners are concerned. At the 
same time, Mr. Douglas does justice to the patience of Li, and 
the troubles he has had to encounter, especially through the 
ultra-conservatism of his own countrymen, in which he is 
besides to a great extent a believer. He also does justice to Li’s 
good qualities. It is odd, and yet touching, to find the “ great 
Viceroy ” praying for a month's leave of absence to visit his 
mother, an old lady of eighty-three, who was seriously—as events 
turned out fatally—ill, in a memorial which contains this sen- 
tence: —“* A man has a long lifetime, it is said, to spend in his 
country's service, and but a short term of years in which he can 
serve his parents; and now that the illness from which his 
mother has long been suffering still continues unabated, memo- 
ralist all night long tosses about in his trouble, and not for a single 
moment is bis mind to rest.” And yet such are the peculiarities 
of the Chinese character, that Professor Douglas has to admit 
Li to have been “ in the closest relationship with men who have 
been convicted of forgery, of malveratism of funds, of cowardice, 
and of bold untruthfulness.” Mr. Douglas has been hampered 
by lack of available material in preparing his biography of Li 
Hung-Chang, but he has certainly made the most of what he 
has obtained. Ilis monograph, which is clearly and vigorously 
written, is an excellent history of China, at least from the political 
standpoint, during the long period of Li’s paramountcy. 


Dorothy Saddington. By the Author of “The Nausicaa.” 
(Skeffington and Son.)—The author of this story says that a 
portion of it was suggested by a German work, and perhaps the 
difficulty of giving this suggestion in an English setting accounts 








to some extent for an inccherence in plot which mars what might 
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have been a fairly good historical novel. ‘Some of the rather too 
numerous pronouncements of an ethical character suggest the 
possibility of their having been originally “ made in Germany,” 
such as, “ Nature pours out her wealth impartially upon all her 
children; she involuntarily, a8 it were, stretches out her arm to 
serve up her portion of presents for all to take, she robs none, 
and her children have what they like, and it is right that they 
should do.” As has been already hinted, there are the rudiments 
of a good story in Dorothy Saddington, although the young woman to 
whom is assigned what in plays is known as the title-réle, counts 
for virtually nothing. There is a young man of the name of 
Saddington, however, who is wanted for a murder in America, 
Immediately after he has succeeded in fascinating a number of 
girls, he turns out to be a Stanhope, and finds a father very 
unexpectedly. And then there is a very good man—the good 
man of the story in fact—Sir Philip Castletown, who “ loses his 
love” under positively distressing circumstances, and who con- 
soles himself in a Tennysonian fashion. The girls in the story 
are better drawn than the men. Altogether, Dorothy Saddington 
has a school-girlish look. But it is neither unpleasant nor un- 
interesting. 


Anthony Graeme, By Edith Gray Wheelwright. (Bentley.)— 
This looks like an experiment in fiction, and not inappro- 
priately it deals with an experiment in life. Anthony Graeme, 
an Oxford Professor of Moral Philosophy, who is absorbed in 
his subject, and—all unconsciously—in himself, marries a mere 
girl, Rachel Forrester. He is kindly, considerate after a fashion, 
but devoid of passion—there was passion in him at one time, 
but a love-affair he had in his youth having ended badly, 
it died out of him—and not sympathetic in the true sense. 
But the experiment fails. Tho two drift apart. Finally, they 
quarrel over what she believes to be an act of cold-blooded sel- 
fishness on his part. In a paroxysm of rage she burns what she 
believes to be his precious manuscripts. He cries to her “Go!” 
She goes, and seeks to live an independent life in London. On 
the advice of his friend Merwyn, however, Graeme seeks her 
and takes her back. They are beginning to live more happily 
than they did before, when death claims Rachel. Thereupon 
Graeme commits suicide. This is a painful ending to an un- 
satisfactory story, which appears to prove nothing but that a 
girl of two-and-twenty ought not to marry a man of fifty. 
Anthony is a careful sketch of a prig; but a still better portrait 
is Robert Merwyn,—a really admirable specimen of the don who 
is more, at ail events at heart, a man of the world than a man of 
the cloister. 


A History of New Testament Times: the Time of the Apostles. 
2vols. Translated from the German of Dr. A. Hausrath, by L. 
Huxley, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is a somewhat 
belated work published by the “ Theological Translation Fund.” 
Dr. Hausrath’s “Time of Jesus” appeared in this Series fifteen 
yearsago. This is a sequel. The writer’s historical summaries 
are admirable. We may mention especially those which set forth 
the condition of the Jews under the Early Empire. But we 
dissent from the manner in which the New Testament documents 
are treated. It seems to us that a different standard of criticism 
is used with them from that which is applied to secular works. 
To illustrate this from these volumes would take us too long, and 
would involve discussions not suited to these columns. We com- 
mend the volumes to our readers with this reserve. 


Chief Ancient Philosophies: Neoplatonism. By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—An admirable little manual this, in which a 
difficult subject is touched with the ease and lightness which are 
found only in a practical hand, and not always in that. Dr. Bigg 
explains, in a very lucid and attractive way, the conditions out 
of which Neoplatonism was evolved,—a peculiarly interesting 
subject, because this was the most attractive rival that 
Christianity ever had among all the forms of Pagan philosophy. 
Stoicism never could have been popular; it had too much 
paradox about it. Another interesting aspect of the subject is 
the influence which the Neoplatonic thinkers had on Christian 
teaching. 


New Epitions.—A Man’s Conscience, by Avery Macalpine 
(Sampson Low); Katharine Lauderdale, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan and Co.) ; A Sunless Heart, by Edith Johnstone (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden); A Summer in a Cajon, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Gay and Bird); Is He the Man? by W. Clark Russell 
(Chatto and Windus); In the Year of Jubilee, by George Gissing 
(Lawrence and Bullen); A Pair of Blue Eyes, by Thomas Hardy 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.); George Eliot’s “ Romola,” Vol. II, 
(Blackwood); Man Proposes, by Mrs. Alfred Phillips, second 
edition (Jarrold and Sons); The Return of the Native, by 
Thomas Hardy (Osgood, MclIlvaine, and Co.); Reginald 
Hetherege and Leighton Court, by Henry Kingsley (Ward, Lock, 





and Bowden); Middlemarch, by George Eliot, Vol. I. (Black- 
wood) ; Jacob Faithful, by Captain Marryat (Macmillan and Co.) 
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Mason (A, E. W.), A Romance of Wastdale, cr 8V0 wse.......eeseeceeees (Mathews) He 
Matthews (B.), His Father's Son, cr 8yo ....... 0000 ceeentevesenscecso oes (Longmans) 6/0 


Maxwell (H.), Post-Meridiana, cr 8vo ... 
Merriman (S.), The Grey Lady, 12mo ....... 

Osborne (H.), The Palace of Delights, or 8vo .. 
Our Queen, and other Poems, by Lillian, cr 80 «. 
Overington (L.), Random Rhymes, cr 8v0.... . / 

Phelps (E. 8.), A Singular Life, cr 8V0..............0..cesessessseeeceneeeees (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Phillips (F. EB ), Education of Antonia, cr 8vo ... ye ‘ 

Phillpotts (K.), Down Dartmoor Way, cr 8vo . 
Porter (L. H.), Cycling for Health, &c., 12mo ... 
Pulitzer (A.), An Idyll under Napoleon, Svo..... aa 
Purchase (W. R.), Practical Masonry, roy 8vo.. ... (Lockwood) 7/6 
Rinder (Fa SOE EM UE SIV | so.ccscvescousnsscceues esorvcnesersscvceoesd (G. Allen) 6/0 
Roy (N.), The Horseman’s Word, cr 810... ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Ruggles (H. J.), Plays of Shakespeare, 8vo. ..(Gay & Bird) 18/0 
Russell (H.), Cheer Boys! Cheer! cr vo ........ +-(Macqueen) 3/6 
Sachs (B.), Nervous Diseases of Children, roy 8vo. .....(Bailliére) 21/0 
Savidge (K. C.), The American in Paris,cr 8vo ...... ..{Lippincott) 5/0 








lieb (M.), A Woman’s Words to Women, cr 8vo.. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Shar Wels ), Eece EE ETA (Mathews) 3/6 
Smit! G. F. ), An Unsought Heritage, 2 vols. cr 8vo...( Hurst & Blackett) 14/0 
Snaith ‘0, C.), Mistress Dorothy Marom, cr 8V0 so-e......seeeceeeees .(Ionés) 6/0 
Sowerby ( G.), Rooks and their Neighbours, roy 8vo ‘(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Statham (#. R.), The New Kingdom, SII cisneseqaneons .(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Stoddard (W. O.), Chumley’s Pust, cr 8V0 ...........sseseeececeeeseseseees (Lippincott) 7/6 
Suffling (E. R.), The Story Hunter, cr 8V0........4....ssccescseeereereeeeeees (Jarrold) 3/6 
Wynne (N.), A Comedy of Honour, 12mo.............. (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Watson (M.) and others, Twenty Stories, cr 8VO .........s00.ceeeeceeeee ses (Unwin) 3/6 
Wilson (E. B.) and another, Fertilisation, &., of the Ov um, 4to (Macmillan 17/0 
Younghusband (G. J.) and another, Reli et of ‘Chitral, PG ccesscres (Macmillan) 8/6 
Zola (E.), Stories for Ninon, cr 8V0 ........c00s00.0000 (H nn) 6/0 








Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “John 


Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. Damrece 
AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and Gauienant’s LipRARy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and. July. Cloth Cases for the Hulf- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvursipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 ; seerew Colmes ccvccccceccccsevee H&S 10 
WURRE EARS sicscosscscscconancessrcvce Half-Column 115 
Quarter-Page crccccscesssesserse 2 12 8 Quarter-Column scccrcrrrorrrrree 017 


ComPANIES, 
Outside Page ....ccccccccecserere £14 14 O| Inside Page .....ccccccsrsesesvsever 12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








eS aoe 





Serms of Subscription, 


5 dia teamed Yearly. foe. 9 Quarterly. 
Including pos to any part of the Uni 
ne Ee A hn A tn + 8 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, Kees ose: wes ons, wet” oe ED Cie OS Baud. 7 8 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow. —Fitty Foundation Scholarships and valuavle Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 11th.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. —Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymuasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty, Prospectus on applicat.on to 

Miss Ss. OARKR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principa} 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 

Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





OYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—FORTIETH 

' ANNUAL EXGIBITION, 1895, at the Gallery, 5a Pall Mall East, NOW 
OPEN, 10 a.m, to 5 p.m., One Shilling. Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
Evenings, from 7 to 10 p.m., when Lautern Slides will be shown, Sixpence, 


T. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY.—AIl Saints’ Day, 
kK 1£95.—Luncheon, 1.30; Old Radleians Football Match, 3; Evensong, 5.45; 
Dinner, 6.30; Play, 8. Od Radleians intending to be present are reque-ted to 
write to the WARDEN. 





AKLUYT SOCIETY. sitbeiaenl: CO. &. Manxuax, 

Esq., O.B., F.R.S —The following work is now ready for issue to 

Me: ~ ny The VOYAGES of PEDRO SARMIENTO to the STRAITS of 
oe. translated and edited by CLemEents R. lh wate Esq., C.B., 

F.R.S., Pres. R.G.8., &c. The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, which entit' es 

the Buteoriber to all the oon py tag = Society. Particulars of works 

already issued, or in preparation, ma obtained on application,— 
FOSTER, Hon. Sec, t Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.c. oF sore 





A DDITIONAL CAPITAL wanted to START POPULAR 

WEEKLY JOURNAL on new lines, with splendid prospects and in- 
fluential support. Profits likely to be immense,—“ DELTA,” Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





W 45 tz, TY PE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms :—1s. per Thousand Words, or 33d. per sheet. 
Not to work against time. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





ANTED by Re LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who has a thoroughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER within thirty miles 
of London, She has had considerable experience in training a choir, and in 
all branches of parish work, First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the 
parish in which she has lived for many years.—" F. W.,” 8 Spring Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 





AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the hea!th resort.—Addres:, Mis. 
WHYTE, Vil'a Paal, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives Lectures, Readings, 

and Lessons in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—She a 

be glad to hear from any who would like to join the Home Students’ Literary 
Reading Socicty.—143 King Henry’s Road, Loudon, N.W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (a 

Const tuent College of the University of Wales).—Applications are in- 

vited for the Chair of Logic, Philosopby, and Political Economy, now vacant 

in this College. Tbe Council will elect on December 18th, Stipend, £250, with 

share of fees guaranteed up to £50. 40 copies of the Application and Testi- 

monials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, November 

25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning of 
the New Year.—For further particulars, "> 

OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, October 21st, 1895. Secretary and Registr: are 





OUTH COAST.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Excellent 
kK staff of Certificated Teachers; Resident French. Instruction on modern 
High School lines. Comfortable home in OLERGYMAN’S family for few 
BOARDERS. Large house near sea.—F-r particulars and prospec‘us, apply 
Mrs. STANTON, Radley, Bournemouth. 
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AUSANN E, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 


ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
ru LLS, eens Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 

le 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Roys for 
entrauce to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, ‘Lhe School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founced 1863, to provide Education for Gentlt men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, c., on defin‘te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olereymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
apes sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Yarden. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A_ first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gsined at the Public Schools, inclnding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
ag ty Swimming Bath, Laboratory, 
s fr rom 14 to 18 Guineas per Term 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c , apply to the Head- 

F mae ab J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
ecretary, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





DUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 

all the Branches of English, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 

Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenics, Needlework. Refined home, kind super- 

vision, m:therly care. The house is healthily situated. near the Public Gardens, 

Highest references in England.—Address, Frialein LAGER, Grauer Steinweg, 
Coblenz-on-Rhine, 





AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH. 


The Governors ere prepared to ap point a HEAD-MISTRESS. Salary, £100 
per annum, with Capitation Fee of The present number of pup'ls is 300, 
Candidates ‘must not be over 35 years uf age.—Applications in writing, stating 
age, qualific itions, experience in teaching and school management, with not more 
than tix testimonial*, must be sent on or tefore NOVEMBER 9th, to the Olerk, 
Dulwich College, § .E. Twelve copies of the application and testimonials will 
also bs reqvired. The Head-Mistress appointed will enter office after the 
Christmas Vacation. No personal canvass of the Governors is perm tted. 
Further particulars can be obtained on app ication in writing to the Clerk. 

J. WATCHURST, Clerk to the Governors. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELt, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. Hvuse stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DOG STORIES FROM THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, 
Affection, and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Corre- 
spondence columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction 


by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





T GREREOR:GE’*S FH: 0-6-2 BA.L, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expeuciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Ga‘ Ww. 
His Gracs the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.q. ‘Treasurers. 


Trmotay Hoimss, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landcd property. 





IR WM. BORLASE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
GREAT MARLOW, BUCKS, 
Founded 1634. 
Present number of Boys 134, of whom 97 are Boarders. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Obristmas next. The Govern 
invite Candidates to send their applications ts ARTHUR D. CRIPPS, Solicitor, 
Marlow, Secretary to the Governors, on or before November 13th next. 

Candidates, who are requested to state their age, can obtain from the Secretary 
a Statement of Particulars. 





EUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT JEDER ART erteilt 
ints — Mornington Road 42, Regent’s Park. Sprechstunden 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSEs.—Princ' pal: Mra. W. R. COLK.—The HALF-TERM will COMMENOE 
NOVEMBER 7th. Prospectuses on application. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, Cc. hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDKADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The one 13s, 


L&DGK, 


London: 
7s. 6d, 


Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s. 


HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOW- 

By a Lady. The Original Author- 

ised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 

£1mpPxcin, MARSHALL, HamILtoy, KENT, 
and Co., Limite’, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, oa 57 Save Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Raton 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liabili 
wee RTT supplied, 





will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


W. b} Joint 
F. B, MAODONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


of 





A tier Good Die Young.—Unlike most 





Superior DINNER WINE, old in ide ‘ opular sayings, this has very little trath in 
Supertes on aa J — Paid-up mene dedesciecvedesesessetcee: SOUL it wae pions Ane seuvas Shab aunash beat 
mend this wine. On comparison it Reserve Fun 1,000,000 of the god are spared to make the world brighter 


will be found equal to wine offered 163. 93. 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreiyn houses who pester private 


consnmers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s,, 30s., 363,, 428. per 
dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cazes, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 


Colonies, 


for collection, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


3,000,000 and better, and a more pleaswt place to live in. 
In fact, our experience is that good peo, Ble, and good 
things genera'ly, live the longest. Yor example, 
consider the thousands of articles which have been 
widely adv. rtised and are now forgottens Why? Be. 
cause they were bid. On the other hand, we bave 
Holloway’s Pills and Oictment, which have proved 
the faithful friend of poor humanity for fifty years 
and more. Why? Becauso they are good. Of a 
truth, that which is good dces not die, but lives for 
all time. 











including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1578, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | — 


which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


London. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belk w £100, 

STOCKS ard SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BtRKEBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 





Manager. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE. Leaving 
London November 18th, D ber 20th, February 21st, 1896, 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIBE, Sir LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR. Fare incindes return ticket London to Marseilles and Tour as 
described. Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 











Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
g) |i re fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The raph AL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
bene hey from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions avd 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


ROWLAND 
ODONTO 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
tage to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
at on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 

CATALOGUES sent on application, 


JPBUDERTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. . = 





1848, 


£20,000,000 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. 


A Popular Account of the German General Staff. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
New Edition, with Letters from Count MOLTKE and Lord 
ROBERTS, with 3 Plans, crown §vo, 2s. 6d. 

Athenzuin.—* The best manual that exists of the fun:tions of a general staff.” 

Pall Mali Gazette, —‘*A model of clearne:s in exposition. There is nota du!l 
page in the book.” 

Deutsche Kundschau.— Not only a popular, but a th rongh account of the 
nature of the German General Staff...... Its author has entered into the spirit of 
~ German Army i ian a wanner we should bardly have believed to be possible for 
a foreigner.’ 

Kélmsche Zeitung.—*t He bas not only mastered all its materials by careful 
study, but has acquired such a living knowledge of his subject as a foreiguer 
rarely attains.” 

Internationale Revue Uber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotfen.—*That he 
most perfectly commands his subject is shown by the opening pages, and the 
lght which he throws upon tue Germin General Staff (which he calls ‘ The 
Brain of an Army’) loses none of its strength until he has succesfally accom. 
plished in brief and convincing style the task which he has undertaken.” 

Jahrbiisher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—“ A book fall of thonght...... 
The author shows that he is very intimate with our military institutions as 
regards the training of the army to be a manageable instrument of war, and the 
education of officers for the higher commands,” 

From an article on Spenser Wilkinson’s works in the Militdy Wochenblatt.— 
“Deserves to be better known among us than it is, for it presents the essenco 
cf that organ (the German General Staff) with rare clearne:s and accuracy, 
and with an understanding and a technical knowledge which in a foreigner, anu 
one who sccording to our notions is not a professional s:ldier, are in a high 
degree surprising. Oar sympathies are aroused by the ree gnition accorded 
to the German arrangements, and especially by the author’s unbounded admira- 
tion of our great Fie.d-Marshal Moltke. Wilkinson explains quite rightly how 
in Prussia alone the fuil importance of the General Staff was understood, so that 
from being an auxiliary instrument of command, it developed a permanent in- 
dependent existence.” 


The WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


Captain Wittrm §snorne. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, $32 pp., 13 
Medallion Portraits of Generals, 15 Maps and Plans, 53, net. 

The Work is universally regarded to be the best general account in the English 
language of the Twenty Days’ War; icc’uding the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, 
Waterloo, and Wavre, and the sabsequent daring march on Paris, It is as fair 
to the French as it is to the Altics. 

Scotsman,— The best general account of its subject that bas been written, 
whether for a soldier or a general reader, and its appearance in the handy and 
well printed volume in which it is now issued will be welcome to many.” 

Globe.—“ Another notable reprint..,... There can be no doubt that the narrative 
is a classic in its way.” 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans preparcd from Ordnance and other 
Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. 
In half morocco, or full bound cloth, gilt top, 14s, 
Athenzum.—“* It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go 
to India ia future without providing himself with * Constable’s Hand Atlas of 
India.’ Nothing half so un e’ul has been done for many years to help both the 
traveller in India and the student at home. ‘ Ounstable’s Hand Atlas’ is a 
pleagure to hold and t» turn ever.” 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., 








1i PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


By 0. G. Furtey £n1Tn, AutLor of “ Quixote | 
the Weaver.” 2 vo!'s. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramston, Author of “Apples of Sodan,” &c. 
2 vols, 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and 


other Stories. By Bearrice Wuirsy, Author cf 
“ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’’ &c, 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of “A False Position,” 
“The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols, 


No. 961, 


Tue CuHinese Navy.—II. 





ArreR Many Days, 
Maclcan,” 


Christian Burke. 


PRoFESssOR BLACKIE. 


B, Harris. 


LEGISLATE ? 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | MR, 
NOVEMBER, 1895. 2s, Gd. 


ConxTENTrs, 


A Trip Heavenwarp: Batrooxmne asa Srort. By 
B. Baden Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards. 
‘WHEN THE ALMOND-TREE SHALL Fiovurisu.” Dy 


Tue VitLscEe or PerFrct HEALTH: 
AlcLE. By Cavon H. D. Rawns:ey. 
A Fortigner. Chaps, 58-64, 


Saint Mary’s Laxk (Yarrow). 
WANDEKINGS IN PrrslaN EKcnvistanN. By Walter 


LaxD IN THE HIGHLANDS: SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 


| Witi1am Buacxwoon & Sons, Ed‘nburgh & London. | 4 


JOHN MACQUEEN’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tus SieGe oF WEI HAl- 
WEI. WithaPlan. By cur Correspondent in Cuina, | 

InkLanp RevisiTEp. By Alfred Austin. 

By the Author of ** Mona 


CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 


Py eines Rvssexr. I s of Men and 
Music.) Crown Sve, cloth, 3s, 6:1, 
[Re-as dy October 28th, 


ALBERT CHEVALIER: a 


Record by Himself. Crown 8ro, cloth, 63. Illus- 
tated. [Reacy November 4th. 


| 
| —— 





LEYSIN-SUR- 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. 


| By H. CvmBerLaND BENTLEY. Crown 8vo, 
| 


By J. B. Selkirk. cloth, 3s, 6d, [Now ready. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


WORTHY. By Mrs. Cadell. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. [Now riady. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. 


George Consett, Author of “ Cassandra,” &ec. 
2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’: 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


_STANDARD LIBRARY of FOREIGN 
| CLASSICS. 
Cheap ard Popular Reprint of the Standard Foreign. 
Authors ia the Original Tongue, bardsomely 
Lourd in cloth, fe:p. 8vo. Ed:ted, with 
a Crteeal’ Preface, hy W. H 
SONLEY JOUNSTONE. 


VCLUME ONE, 


GRATEFUL, 


COMFORTING, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
EMORIES OF A STUDENT.” 


By Aycernon Tastor, Author of ‘* Con- 
vent Life in Ivaiy,” “An Autumn Tour in Guienne,” 


EMPLOYERS 


London: 
SimPxin, MarRsHaLy, Hamiiton, Kent, and Co. 
Price Five Shillings. 


“The ‘Memories of a Student’ are for the most | 
part pleasant, and worsh publishiog. They exten 





Established 1819, 


over a@ pretty considerable period of time, ard em. 
brace a great variety of experiuces.”— Western | 
Morning Neus. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

> LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

&e. RAILWAY PASSENGERS’, 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Compensation Paid ... 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE GOMEDIES OF MOLIERE. 


1s, 6d, 


VOLUME TWO. 


MAXIMS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 1 


| 
| Pro-prctus of ihe Series on Ap, lication. 
Capital £1,000,000. | 
. £3,550,000. ise 
JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS HOUSF, NORFOLK STREET, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. STXHAND, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S. LIST. 


JUST OUT, with Plans, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Acthorgof ‘*The Early Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Italy,” &c. 
Incinding the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as 
War Correspondent during tke oe on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c. 


**For many years before his entry into the public service he led a life of st'r- 
ring adventure as journa’ist, artist, and man of letters in many parts of the 
world, In this attractive and interesting volume Sir Joseph Crowe records his 
reminiscences cf these earlier years of his varied and eventful career,”—Times. 

** All these and many more and better stories, adventures, important on = 
ings, are graphically described in this most delightful book.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Sir Joseph Crowe’s reminiscences are of entrancing interest. The present 
generation knows only the diplomatic side of his career......As war-correspon- 
dent and artist, att-critic and historian, Sir Joseph Crowe is a figure that fills 
the imagination far more than Sir Joseph Crowe the diplomatist can possibly do, 
é.r tbe earliest part of his life is by far the more dramatic.’’—St. James's Gazette, 

** A life-story of a much-enduring, many-travelled Ulysses,”—Daily Telegraph, 





JUST OUT, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


BISHOP HEBER: 
Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. 
With Letters and Verses, not hitherto published. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Life of William Carey,” “ Henry Martyn,” &, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


With the Arguments for and against the present Law, and the various 
: proposed Changes in it. 
(On the Plan of Mr, Syduey Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) 
A Manual for Administrators and Workers, 
By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. 
With a Preface bythe Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I.—DICKENS: Tur Humovrist as Democrat. 
TI.—THACKERAY: Tue Humovurist as PHILOSOPHER, 
III.—GEORGE ELIOT: Tue Humovrist as Poer. 
IV.—CARLYLE: Tue Humovurist as PRopuer. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev. HERBERT Birks, M.A, Portrait, Illustra- 
tions, and Maps, 2 vols. 8v«, 303. 


DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED with the INCARNATION, By the Rev, CHartes Gore, Canon 
ot Westminster. Svo, 7s, 6d. 


The NEW FOREST: a Short Account of 


its Hi-tory, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, Sports and Gamer, &c., 
By Rose C. De Crespiany and Horace Hurtcuinsoy, Author of “ Golf” 
in the “ Badminton Series.” With Illustrations and Map, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of MODERN 


GuEEK and ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken; being a Copious 
Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and 
in Everyday Talk. ByA. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. (German). Crown 8yo, 103. 6d, 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKail, 


Balliol Col'ege, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Ex- 
tension Manuals.” Edited by Professor Ky1eut, of St Andrews’ University, 
Crown 8yo0, 33. 6d, 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added 
some Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late BensamMIn JOWETT, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR, 


TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &. An Entirely New Work. Edited by 
Major-General Sir Cyartes Witson, R.E., K.0.B. With assistance from 
Cotonel CHERMSIDE, R.¥., C.B., Mr. D.G. Hogartu, Professor W. Ramsay, 
Colonel Everett, C.M.G., Lieut nant-Colonel Harry Cooper, Mr, Dever, 
and others. With numerous Maps, crown 8yvo, 183, 


8vo, 64, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 364. 


ConTENTS. 
Freeman, FRoupk, AND SEELEY. 6. THe New Drama, 
Tue Novets or Maria Ep@ewortu. | 7. Pusiic Oprnion in INDIA, 
THE ART OF TRANSLATION, . Mrs, Augustus CRAVEN, 
Riva Leapers & Party Leaacies,| 9, VitLaAcGE ComMusitizs IN SPAIN, 
Liegstroot’s Apostoic Fatuees, 10, TorguaTo Tasso, 
11, THe TRIumPH OF CONSERVATISM, 


PP Phe 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & C0.’S NEW NOVELS. 


FIRST UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Each Novel is Revised by the Author, and contains a oo specially prepared 
for this Edition, The Frontispiece Etchings are by H. Macbeth-Raeburn, Each 
volume includes a Map of “ The Wessez of the Novels,” drawn by the Author. Large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 63, each. 

NOW READY. 


THE WOODLANDERS, 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
TWO ON A TOWER. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE, the New Novel by 
THOMAS HARDY, with Preface, Frontispiece Etch- 
ing, and Map, 8vo, cloth, 6s., uniform with above Series, 
will be ready November 1st. 


TRILBY, « Novel by GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
with 121 Iilustrations by the Author, imperial 16mo, 
gilt tops, cloth ornamental, 6s., has now reached its 
78th Thousand. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRILBY.” 


PETER IBBETSON. By Georce Do Mavrizr. 


With over 80 Illustrations by the Au'hor. Imperial 16mo, cloth orza- 
meutal, gilt tops, 63, 


THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. By Ecerron 


Caste, Author of *‘ Consequences,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


FRIEZE AND FUSTIAN. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “A Daughter of the Soil,” ‘In a North 
Country Village,” “ The Story of Dan,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. By Mary Ancera 


Dickens, Author of “A Valiant Ignorance,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DOWN DARTMOOR WAY. By Enen Puitt- 


potts, Author of “Some Every-Day Folks,” “Folly and Fresh Air,” &c, 
Oloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘‘A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes.” 


By Vio.et Hunt, Author of “The Maiden’s Progress,’” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Now ready. 

It is a tale full of acute perception and no little power......a cleverly-told 
story throughout, full of piquant epigrawms....., The dramatia person are all 
vividly drawn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VOLUME ONE OF CHAPMAN’S STORY SERIES. 
THE LONG ARM. By Mary E. Wi1K1ys, 


and other Detective Stories by Geo, Ina Brett, Roy TELuET, and Professor 
BranDER-MaTHEWS. With a Frontispiece by ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; in paper, 2s, 6d. This day, 


MR. T. P. O°CONNOR’S NEW BOOK. 
SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By T. P. 


O’Cornor. With a Portrait of the Author. Second Thousand, Orown 


v0, 53. 
? The psychological interest and human charm of the five ‘Old Love Stories’ 
which Mr. T, P. O’Connor recounts, sometimes with dramatic force, and always 
with rhetorical fervour, are incontestable.”’—The Standard, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER, 
ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. By W.S. Lilly. 
Tue Burns AND DunLop CorrEesponpENCcE. By L. M. Roberts. 
Sectariaw Criticism. By Professor Karl Pearson. 
BRAHMANISM AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF Beier. By Vamadeo Shastri. 
Boox-CoLiectin@ as A Fink Art. By Julian Moore, 
Tue Arcuan Atuiance. By E. Kay Robinson. 
PRISONERS ON THE Move, By HE. R. Spearman, 
Tue New Stupy or CuitpreNn. By Professor Sully. 
How CuBA MIGHT HAVE BELONGED TO France. By Madame Colmache. 
VEGETARIANISM. By T. P. Smith, M.B. 
How To CounTeract THE “ Penny Dreaprut.” By Hugh Chisholm. 
Tue Beoinnines oF a Repusiic.—I. By Albert D, Vandam. 
THE SULTAN AND HIS Harem. By Richard Davey. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
NOVEMBER. 
In a Hottow oF THE Hits. (Conclusion.) By Bret Harte. 
A Mipsummer Nicut’s Courtine. By Arthur Handel Hamer. 
An It.usion Lost. By Joseph Strange. 
Vicky Burroy. By Brook Masten 
Hee Story anp His. By Frances E. Huntley. 
Letting THE Devit Ovt. By G. E. Mitton. 
Pete anv Pete. By Eden Phillpotts. 
A Harp Woman. (Oonclusion.) By Violet Hunt. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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R. MORING’S CATALOGUES 
AND BOOKS OF EXAMPLES, 


Book-Plates. 
A o— of Illustrations of Book-Plates ¢e- 
signed in Medimval Style on Wood. Imperial 
16mo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 25 Stamps. 
Seal. ving, Rings, Seals, &c. 
of Seal-Engraviug, Rings; Seals, 
Seon an Handsomely printed on Hand-made 
Paper, avd ae TFith Autotype Repro- 
ductions of Seals and Medals, and containing 
S. — on the History of the Art. 





Visiting. Cards Cards and Stationery. 
t and imens of Visiting, Invitation, 
Wedding, and Memorial Oards, Dies, and Note- 


Papers. Fre. 


" THOMAS MORING, 52 High es London, W.C. 


Established 1791, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
One Shilling.—Monthly. 
Contents. — NOVEMBER. 


THe GarpENer’s Heap. By Percy White. 
UnNDECYPHERED SIGNIFICANCE, By George Wyndham, 
Netson. By Etc, the Younger. 

THE RE-ORGANISATION OF LIBERALISM, 

Anpand. 

Dow Juan I. By James FitzMaurice-Kelly. 
Lurton’s Guest. By Louis Becke, 

James If, at pares ERMAINS. By Herbert Vivian, 
Two Days. ms . A. 

Pasteur. By Chalmers Mitchell. 
Tue Munich WaGsNer CycLuvs. 


Blackburn, 
In Imerina. By Captain oe cave, R.A. 
Or a MeErtine at Foinam, . B. Marriott 


Watson. 
London: 





By James 


By Vernon 


Wa. Herwemann, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 119, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER, containing “C1ieG KELLY, 
ARAB oF og City: HIS PROGRESS AND ADVEN- 
TURES,” by R. Crockett, Author of “ The 
Raiders,” lithe Stickit Minister,” &. Adven. 
tures 28-37—"'A ConxvesT Prison”’—" AN 
ArrectionaTE Son” —“THE ADVANCE OF 
ADVERTISMENT? — “An INCIDENT FROM Bor- 
DERLAND "—“ Havana ’‘—and ‘THE Sowers,” 
by Henry Seton Merriman, Chap: 37-40, 


London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





THE NEW WORK BY 
MR. J, COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. 


Just published, price 1s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN 
COMMON SPEECH: 


Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief, 
By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 
Author of “The Christ that Is To Be,” 
“The Quickening of Caliban,” &c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS and 


CONFESSIONS: a Short Account of the Sym- 
bolical Books of the Churches and Sccts of 
Christendom and of the Doctrines dependent 
onthem. By ProfessorG. A,Gumuicy. Trans. 
lated by L. A. WHEATLEY, 


“Dr. Gamlich has spared no pains to make this 
| third | edition as complete as possible. The trans- 
lation 1s so well done that it reads like an original 
English work......We recommend it to the attention 
of all those who wish to form a rational opinion on 
the origin and growth of creeds,”—Scottish Review. 

“An account at once brief, learned, and lucid, of 
the differences between the various Christian 
Churches and the various sects in each.”—Scotsman. 

*‘Wiil be found useful by those who wish to 
obeain a correct and concise account of the differences 
which divide Churches of Christendom,”—Notes and 
Queries, 


London: F. NORGATE and CO., 25 Soho Square. 





“PREHISTORIC PEEPS,” 


BY 


EDWARD T. REED, 


From PUNCH. 


Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW, and Co., Ltd., beg to announce that a unique and 
finely-printed edition—limited in number—of the series of these delightfully 
humorous Drawings, contributed to PUNCH by E. T. REED, is now in 
preparation, for publication on November 7th. 


Each of the Drawings is enclosed in a bordering designed by the Author. 


The impressions are being taken from the original blocks on the finest plate paper, 


with handsome margins. 


The Volume will be issued in a characteristic Binding. 


16s. net. 





8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 





A New Coloured Book, paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 


NONSENSE—for Somebody, Anybody, or 


Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body. 
Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 


“* In these days, when a good laugh is more than ever welcome, there seems to be 


an absence of really funny books. 


Here we have specimens of drollery of varied 


kinds that will astonish the nursery, provoke the criticism of elder children, and 


highly amuse old Jolks. 


Lt is nonsense pure and simple, but the humour is 


altogether harmless, and deals with everyday subjects that will make little people 
anxious to turn to the book again dnd again, and well thumb its extravagant 


caricatures of life.”—Lioyp’s NEws. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 





AN ORIGINAL ETCHING 
by F. S. Warxer, A.R.P.E., entitled 
THE SILVER THAMES, 


AN EXQUISITE PHOTO- 
GRAVURE of a PAINTING by 
Jean AvBert, entitled COUNTRY 
COUSINS, 


AND A 


FACSIMILE REPRODUC- 
TION IN COLOUR OF A 
STUDY by P. J. A. Baupry, 


APPEAR IN 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


BEING THE 


NOVEMBER PART, 


FORMING THE 


FIRST PART OF A NEW 
VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 
Price ls. 4d. 


CONTENTS. 


SOME PORTRAITS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. By F.G. Kirton, With Six Illustra- 
tions. 


THE PLACE OF SCULPTURE IN 
DAILY LIFE: DECORATION. By Epyunp 


Gosse. With a Headpiece and an Illustration. 


‘PAS DE QUATRE.” Poem by Cosmo 
Mowxuovuse. With an Illustration by J. Bernard 
Partridge. 


CHARLES BURTON BARBER. By 


Harny Furniss. With Portrait of C. Burton 
Barber, and Six Il!ns‘rations from his Sketch- 
Book. 


A COLLECTION OF PLATE BE- 
LONGING TO SIR SAMUEL MONTAGU, 


Bart. By Frevenricx 8. Rosinson, With Fight 
Iilustrations. 
ART IN THE THEATRE: the De- 


velopment of Spectacle, as Exemplified in the 
Ballet of “Faust.” By M. H. Spietmanny, 
With Fourteen Itlustrations, 


A NOTE ON THE CARTOONS OP 
FORD MADOX BROWN. With Two Illus, 


trations, 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, B.A., 
AND HIS PUPILS. By M. Puirrs Jacgson. 
With Five Illustrations. 


RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 


With Three Illastrations, 


THE CHRONICLE OF ART: Novem- 


ber. With Seven Iilustrations, 


“ The exquisite beauty of the illus- 
trations in THe Macazine or Art 
and the excellence of the letterpress 
should carry the magazine into every 
home where Art is appreciated.”— 
Standard. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 





LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Ta 1 vol. imp. 8vo, pp. 1,800, £2 2s, in cloth ; or £2 12s, 6d, in half-morocco. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 


Special care has been taken to secure COMPREHENSIVENESS, ACCURACY, 
and CLEARNESS,—the three most important features of a Gazetteer. 
In order to secure COMPREHENSIVENESS the Gazetteer includes :— 

1, In the Britisu Istes—All Parishes and all Places with Railway Stations 
or with Post Offices. 

2, On the ConTINENT OF EvroPE—All Towns and Villages with more than 
2,000 Inhabitants, as well as many other Places that have some Special 
Circumstances connected with them. 

3. In the British CoLon1es—All important Towns and Villages, and many 
Places with a Population of under 100, 

4. In the Usirep Statrs—All Places having a Population of 500 or above. 

5. Cther Information likely to be of practical utility to Business Men. 

In order to ensure ACCURACY :— 

1, All Facts, sach as Populations, &c., have been taken from Official Sources, 
such as latest Census Returns, &c. 

2, Articles on Countries and the Larger Divisions of the Globe have been 
mostly done by Specialists. 

8. As far as possible the Correctness of Articles has been carefully tested by 
submitting them to Local Revisers. 


dn order to ensure CLEARNESS :— 


1. Good clear Type has been used. 
2A a paragraph bas been given to each entry, thereby securing easy 
referer ce. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. By Groraz Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Part II. 
POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. With Portrait 
and 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 


KETTLEWELL. With Details of the History of the Non-Jurors. By the 
Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar: his Household and his Friends.” Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A, Hon, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 
By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Borp, D.D, (Edin.), LL.D. (St. And.), First 
Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,.* This Volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any 


periodical, and which are not autobiographical, 
PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. 
EvizaBetH BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. Part I. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND OUT OF 
HEALTH. By Jane H. Warxer, L.R.C.P.1., L.R.C.S., M.D. (Brux.), 
Physician to the New Hospital for Women. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL 


LAWS: a Course of Experiments upon the Combining Proportions of the 
Chemical Elements. By VauGHAaN CoRNISB, M.Sc., Assoviate of the Owens 
College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. 


WELsrorD, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and C, H, P. Maro, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Masters at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d.; or with Answers, 


MENSURATION FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 


By ALFRED LoncE, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill. With Answers, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and other Tales. By 


Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Pheenician,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Remarkable for vigour and picturesqueness...... The book is entertaining 
throughout, and will be eagerly read by all who take it up.”—Scotsman, 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 


M. Bovttox. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“If this be Miss Boulton’s first attempt at writing fiction, she may be looked 
‘upon as a most promising recruit to the great army of novelists.”—Glargow Herald, 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of New 


York. By Branper Matruews. With 13 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 
NEW BOOK BY DR. A CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. Edited 


bon r “oan by A. Conan Dorze, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &, Orown 
v0, 63, 

“The bull-dog grip, the spontaneity, the absolute originality of this dramatic 
and og conception make the book one to read and read and read yet again,’’— 
To-Day. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Otp Mr.TrepGo.v. By Mrs. Oliphant.|Tom’s Seconp Missus. By M E, 
Chaps, 21-24, Francis. 

Amone THE KeLpers, By D. J. Robert- PaLurnspurn Gott Ponp. By P. 
gon, Anderson — — 

A Witca! a Witcn! By Fred. Whishaw. 4 Cyaitecae oe 

‘TurRovGH THE IRON GaTES IN A PatR- 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
OaReEp Gig, By H. A, Gwynne. Lang. 





NOVEMBER. 


By Andrew 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1895, 


. THE MADONNA OF A DAY. Chaps. 7-13. 
. BREAKING THE LINE. 

. MY LONDON SEASON. 

. AN IMPRESSION. 

MY FIRST “KILL.” 

PITT’S FAVOURITE NIECE. 

BUT AN ENVELOPE. 

. AN OLD MAN’S MEMORY. 

. TIMES TO DIE. 

. SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? Chaps. 14-15. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE 


MORGAN. To which are added Letters to and from her Husband, the lata 
Augustus de Morgan, Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. bE Morgay, In 
1 volume, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


“ Bright and interesting.”—Daily News, 


SOHMNHD As wD 


— 








NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


NOTABLE PEDIPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Cuartes K. Tucker- 
MAN, first Minister Resident of the United States of America to Greece. In 
2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by Wittram ALpIs 
Warieut, D.O.L. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, with Portraits: of Mrs, Kemble 
and Kdward Fitzgerald, engraved on Steel, 63. 

“A collection of the letters of Edward Fitzgerald does not need to reek a 
welcome, for its welcome eagerly awaits it, Tnese letters are fall of interest 
and charm because they reflect so pleasantly an interesting and charming per- 
sonality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY, 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 


Percy Fitzceratp, M.A, F.8.A., Author of “ The Romance of the Stage,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








NOW READY. 


The YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 


of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia, By Kensetn Mackay, Author of 
** Out Back,” &c. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 62. 





NOW READY. 


The DESIRE of the MOTH. By 


Care, Vane. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Asa study of the demonic in human nature the book is brilliant. It is im. 
possible to read it without admiration for its strength of passion and power of 
imagination, and its intensity.”’— Scotsman. 

‘* The tone of the novel is sound and trus throu ghout.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? 


Broventoy, Author of “ Joan,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


** Miss Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The fine story, finely wrongh*, 
of deep human interest, with many of those slight side-touches of observation 
and humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss Broughton, is so 
carefully and so skilfully constructed as to dist its pred 3.""— World, 


By R 
By Ruopa 





NOW READY, 


NORMANSTOWE., In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** A readable story.”—Standard, 
“* 4 well-written, healthy, and helpful etory.”—Athenzum, 





A NEW EDITION. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop. In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s, 6d. Edition, 
23. 6d, ; im green cloth, go!d lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2:, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Quecn, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BDOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT BRUCE, 
Formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. 


By Colonel Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


Recently British Commissioner in Uganda. 
With numerous Illustrations and two Maps, demy Svo, 16s. 


“It is not often that men who do things can turn out such an interesting 
account of the things done as Colonel Colvile has written of his administration 
of Uganda. From beginning to end there is not a dull page in the book.”— 
Daily Graphic. 

“It ie, indeed, the reaction from the Blue-book, whore phraseology he con- 
tigually uses with the aa irony. And as the reaction it is probably more 
valuable in its way than all the Blue-books that ever came out of the Queen’s 
printing press.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First. By ALBERT PULITZER. 
With numerous Photogravure Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. 
[Ready October 30th. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


Watter RAteiGH, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University 
College, Author of “Tho English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the wy Tider ToLLEmacuE, Author 
of ** Safe Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By Constance Mavp, Illus. 
trated by H, Granville Fell, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘* Miss Blake of Monkshalton,” 


ON THE THRESHOLD By Isazetia 


0. Forp, Author of ‘Miss Blake cf Monkshalton.” y vol, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 





DIGBY, LONG AND CO’S NEW NOVELS, 
Grant Allen’s New Book. 


THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “The Woman Who Did,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


NOTE.—The First Large Edition was over-sub- 
scribed, the Second Edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and a Third Edition is at press. 


THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY. 


By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c, 
Crown §vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘A capital story, so fascinating indeed that we read it all at one sitting.”’—Aber- 
deen Journal. “A detective story of very considerable ingenuity.”"— Scotsman. 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


A Powerful Up-to-Date Novel. By HENRY MAURICE HARDINGE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

NOTE.—The First Edition was sold on day of publication; Second Editicn 
now ready, 


WITH THE BANKSHIRE HOUNDS. 


A Hunting Novel. By ‘*F, H.” Crown 8vo, cluth, 63, 


PERFECT WOMANHOOD. 


By FREDERICK J. GANT, F.R.C.S, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. Piincess Uhbristian. [This day. 


A KNIGHT OF THE AIR. 


By HENRY COXWELL, Author of ‘‘ My Life and Balloon Exner’ence,’” 
&c Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, with Frontispiece, 33, 6d. [Just out, 


THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S Souccessrun Nove. 
2s.6d, (Sccond and Cheap Edition.) 


THE OTHER BOND. 


By PORA RUSSELL, Author of “A Hidden Chain,” &c. Crown 8vo, cl. th 
gilt, 23. 6d. (Cheap Edition.) [Just out, 


A LIFE FOR A LOVE. 


By L. T. MEADE. Witha Frontispiece by Hat Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. (Cheap hdition ) [Just out, 


DIGBY, LONG and CO., 18 spnanedl Street, London, E.C. 





[This day. 


Ciown fva, cloth gilt, 





THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON BIRDS. 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY, 


EDITED BY 


R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S., ete. 


BIRDS. 


(Now Ready.) 


This portion of the above having now been completed, the Pub- 
lishers, in response to numerous requests, have decided to issue 
it as a separate work 


IN SETS OF THREE VOLUMES. 


PRICES: 


In Half Morocco, Gilt Top . £1 4 O per Set. 
» Cloth Gilt 160 s — és 
Or in separate Volumes “ 8s. and 5s. respectively. 


PRESS OPINIONS, 


«« As we have before stated, ‘The Royal Natural History’ must 
be accepted as the best popular work on the subject that has been 
published in the English language.” —Field. 


“Tt is impossible to speak in terms of too warm commendation 
of ‘The Royal Natural History ;’ the more that is seen of the 
work, the more one is charmed with it.”—Scotsman. 


“The bird volumes are a veritable wonderland through which 
we are conducted, and its strange denizens are presented with 
pen and pencil more forcibly and graphically than in any popular 
work with which we are acquainted.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Volume IV, and Section VIII. Now Ready. 





Loudon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF KERNER’S BOTANY. 


Now ready, in imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut Llustrations 
and 16 Plates in Colours, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 
oe 
Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, & Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Profess'y of 
Botany in the University of Vienn2. By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., DSe., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University Oollege, London s rit tne 
Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B 
The Complete Work is now ready in the following styles :— 
Four Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, 50s. net ; Two Vols., gilt os edge, cloth» 
50s. net; Two Vols., half. morozco, gilt edges, 633, net, 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Seema medium 8yo, clot 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 64. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Wig and Marvels Revealed and Exp'a‘ned by 
Natural Sciences. By F.A. POUCH&T,M.D. Illustrated by 273 Engraviugs 
on Wood and 4 Pla*es in Colours. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 
Comparative Manuals of English Literature. 
In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
General Editor—Professor 0. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Each volume will deal with the development in English literature of some 


special literary form, which will be illustrated by a series of representative: 
specimens, slizhtly annotated, and preceded by a critical and analytical intro- 


duction. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Intro- 


duction by Epmunp K. Cuamsers, B.A., sometime Scholar of Corpts 
Christi College, Oxford. 
Other Volumes in in preparation, 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS: a Tale 


of the Siege of Rhodes, By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations ty 
Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, c‘oth elegant, olivine edges, és. 


The TIGER of MYSORE: a Story of ths 


War with Tippoo Saib. By G. A. Henty. With 12 —* Tilastrations ov 
W. H. Margetson, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, €s. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story of 


Napoleon’s pat from Moscow. By G, A. Henry. With 8 Page Iuustre- 


tions by W. H. Overend, and a Map, Crown b8vo, cloth elegant, ol vie 
edgese, 5s, 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published a New Novel, in 1 vol., 6s., by liirs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
‘Aunt Anne,” entitled A FLASH OF SUMMER. 


They will also‘publish on November 1st a Volume of Letters by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in 1 vol., 


7s. 6d., entitled VAILIMA LETTERS. 
Note.— A small Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 25s., will also be published. 











FIRST EDITION OF 15,000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. | SECOND EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Marie Corelli—THE SORROWS OF SATAN; or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffrey 
Tempest, Millionaire. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Anthony Hope.—THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Anruony Hors, Author 


of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “The God in the Car,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A gallant tale, written wth unfailing freshness and spirit.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A rowance worthy of all the expectations raised by the brilliancy of his former Looks, and likely to be read with a keen enjoyment and a healthy exaltatisn 
of the spirits by every ore who takes it up.”—Scotsman. : 

“Jt has literary merits a!l its own, of a deliberate and rather deep order...... Tn point of execution the ‘Obronicles of Count Antonio’ are the best work that 
Mr, Hope has yet done. The design is clearer, the workmanship more elaborate, the style more c. loured...... The incidents are most ingen'‘ous, they are told quivtly 
but with great cunning, and the Quixotic rentiment which pervades it all is exceedingly pleasant.’ —Westminster Guzette, 

“No adventures were ever Letter worth recounting than are those of Antonio of Monte Veliuto, a very Bayard among outlaws...... To all those whose pulses 
still etir at the rec.tal of deeds of high courage, we may recommend this book...... The chronicle conveys the emotion of heroic adventure.”—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION. 
§. Baring-Gould.—_NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave-dwellers. By S. Barine-Goup, Author of 


“ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr, Baring-Gould’s latest novel is in his very best style. The interest and excitewent bezin with the first page and develop to the last.”—Freeman’s Journal, 
“Mr. Baring-Gonld bas seldom been seen to g: eater advantage than in ‘ Noemi’...... There ‘s plenty of incident in *‘ Noemi,’ and more than enough of bloodshed ; 
but Mr. Baring-Gould writes with equal knowledge and vigour, and he has given us a story which wiil delight those whose appetite for romance of the histurical 
kind has not been satiated.”’"—Speaker. 


J. M. Cobban.—THE KING OF ANDAMAN: a Saviour of Society. By J. Mactarzn Cossan, 


Author of “ The Red Sultan,” &. Crcwn 8vo, 6s. 

“ An unquest’onab'y interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be ths most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character at 
least who has in h‘'m the rcot of immortality, and the book it:elf is ever exhaling the sweet sivour of the unexpected...... Plot is forgotten and incident fades, and 
only the really human endures, and throughout this book there stands out in bold and beautiful relief its hieh-sonled and chivalric protagonist, James the Master 
of Hutcheon, the K ng of Andaman himeelf...... The book will be read aud loved for the masterly portrait of the King of Andaman, crownleas and landles:, but 
hedged round with the divinity which was his by right; for his whole life had Leen true to the grand motto which belengs to him and all his kingly tribe—* Noblesse 


Sign!" Palk Hat Ganette. THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Robert Barr.—IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Rozzrr Barr, Author of “ From Whose 


Bourne,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mary Gaunt.—THE MOVING FINGER: Chapters from the Romance of Australian Life. 


By MARY GAUNT, Author of “ Dave’s Sweetheart.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Mary Gaunt tells her blood-curdling Australian tories with all the verve and spirit of a man who has lived in the bush, and fought the cattle-duffers, and 
seen policemen and escaped convicts dropping to the right and !e’t of him,”—Athenzum, 
“ Altogether we own to finding Miss Gaunt’s book good reading from beginning to end, vigorous, and often powerful. We shall gladly welcome some more 
pictures of bush life and Australian adventures when she has any to give us.”—Standar 
“ All these tales of primitive people are told in admirable style, with graphic force and vivid sympathy... The book is in every respect an interesting one.”—Speaker. 


“A WORK OF GENIUS.” 
Gilbert Parker.—WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: the Story of a Lost Napoleon. 


By GILBERT PARKER. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. Valmond is magnificently drawn,.”’—Athenzum, 
“A finely c nceivel and delicately executed romance.”—World. 
“‘ Here we find romance,—real, living, breathing romance. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“It is, so far, the cre work of genius which the fiction of 1895 has produced.”—New Age, 


8. Baring-Gould.—_A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. Edited by S. 


BARING-GOULD, and Illustrated by the Students of the Birmingham Art Schocl. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a numter which are little knowp. The beok contains many illustrations, borders, &., by the 
Birmingham students under the superintendence of Mr. Gaskin, and Mr, Baring-Gould has added numerous notes, This book and ths next have been printed in a 
fpecial heavy type by Messrs. Constable. 


H. C. Beeching.—A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C. Bezcuine, M.A, 


and Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Chriet from the Middle Ages to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations, 
andthe cover, A distinction cf the book is the large number of poems it contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the tirst time, 


§. Baring-Gould.—_OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by S. Banrine- 
GOULD. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This volume consists of some of the old English stories which have been lost to sight, and they are fally illusirated by Mr. Bedford. 
Izaak Walton.—THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, AND SANDER- 


SON, ByIZAAK WALTON, With an Introduction by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES. [English Classics. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie —EGYPTIAN TALES. ‘Translated from the Papyri, and Edited, 


with Notes, by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Part II., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie—EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. Funpvers Psratr, 


D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. Basil Worsfold._SOUTH AFRICA: its History and its Future. By W. Bast Worsrotp, 
M.A. With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A lucid survey of the past history and present circumstances of South Africa......full of valuab!e info: mation derived both from official documents and other 
authentic sources and from personal observation.”—Times, 


Mrs. McCunn.—_JOHN KNOX. By Mrs. McCony. With Portrait, cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
M. Kaufmann.—SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kavrmayy. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


E. L. 8. Horsburgh.—THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. S. Horssuren, B.A. 


“7 With Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 
, Hitherto we have considered the late Mr. George Hooper's the best of the books written to tell of the immortal fights. But itis supplanted hy that of Mr. Hors. 
burgh. Nothing but a perusal of them can convey an idea of the charm of these pellucid pages, An honest, a painstaking, and a brilliant essay.”—Daily Chronicle, 


J. S. Shedlock.—_THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: its Origin and Development. By J. 8. 
SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* A clear and comprehensive history, The style is lucid and the matter accurate.”—Manchester Guardian, 
The most interesting contribution made to the literature of music for many a day.”—Black and White, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


SPSSOSOSSOOSOOSOSOOSOOSSOS 


MASUCCIO.—The NOVELLINO of 


MASUCCIO. Now first Translated by W. G. Warrrs. With 
18 Full-page Illustrations by E. R. Hughes, R.W.S. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. [November. 


*,* One Thousand Numbered Copies printed for Great Britain 
and America. Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum with 
2 additional Plates, £6 6s. net. 

Masuccio is commonly rated the fourth in order of time of the greater Italian 
novelists, his forerunners being Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Ser Giovanni. While 
he falls somewhat behind all the aforesaid in elegance of style, a foremost, if not 
the first place must be given him as a delineator of contemporary life and 

‘ manners, The rudeness of his Italian style may arise from the fect that he 
wrote with a purpore in a popular strain forthe people of Naples, setting before 
tkem his stories in the lingua materna, Of all the Novellieri Masuccio shows 
the gre.test origmality in the themes he illustrates ; comparatively few of the 
fi'ty Novels are found elsewhere. In spitecf occasional Japses into the coarse- 
ness ¢f expression characteri-t'c of his time, he was full of zeal for right doing, 
‘Tne Novellino was first publisbed in Naples in 1476. No complete translation 
i=to a foreign language has ever before been made, 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, will be sent on application. 


UNIFORM WITH MASUCCIO HAVE APPEARED. 
RABELAIS. Translated by Urquhart and 


Morrervx. Illustrated by Louis Chalon. 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, £3 3s. net. 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. Translated 


by Joun Payne. Illustrated by Louis ,Chalon. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 


STRAPAROLA’S NIGHTS. Translated by 
W. G. Warers. Illustrated by E. BR. Hughes. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 





The WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
Newly Collected and Edited, with a Memoir, Critical Intro- 
ductions, and Notes, by Epmunp CLaArEeNce STEDMAN and 
Grorce Epwarp Woopserry. The Illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 50s. net. 


*,* Also a few Large-Paper Copies, with additional Illustra- 
tions by Aubrey Beardsley. (Price on application.) 


The first complete edition of Poe’s Works, The text bas b-en carefully revised 
from the author’s MSS, and material hitherto inaccessible bas been placed at the 
editors’ service, It may contideutly be predicted that this edition will not be 
superseded. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: a Bio- 
graphy. By R. Nisser Barn. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 16s. 


Hans Anderseu’s stories bave been the delight of our children for thres genera- 
tons, and their popularity among us increases rather than diminishes as time 
gces on. But even if be had not written a single line of a single fairy tale, he 
would still remain a tempting subject for a biographer. In practical life he 
was essentially a shrewd observant man of the world, who saw more than most 
}eople, because he took the trouble to keep his eyes open. Hulf his life was 
spent in travelling up and down Europe; he was more or less intimately ac: 
quainted with most of the literary men of his day; he had at his finger ends 
tbe literature of balf-a-dozen languages, and he was as much at home in the 
prince’s palace as in the peasant’s hut. 


MEMOIRS of Sir CLAUDE CHAMPION 
DE CRESPIGNY, Bart. Edited by G. A. B. Dewar, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Sir Claude de Crespigny, Bart., is one of the most versatile of living sportsmen. 
His steeplechasing experiences extend over a period of nearly thirty years; he 
baz long been known as an intrepid ba loonist; his pugilistic skiil has been 
frequently attested; and he has accomplished some notable feats of pedes- 
trianism, 





UNDINE: a Romance. By Friedrich de 
ta Morre Fougur. Translated by Epmunp Gossz. With 
Illustrations by W. E. F. Britten. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


The success which “ Undise”’ met with from the moment of its publication 
was extraordinary, Goethe, who found little to commend in the other writings 
of Fouqnué, praised this warmly to Eckerman and to Holtei. He said that poor 
Fouqué had on this one occasion struck pure gold, and his only misfortune was 
that all the rest of his life he could not understand why people did not take his 
ordinary copper for the same gold. Heine, always so penetrating in the indepen- 
gence of his criticism, became entirely enthusiastic about this one work of 
Fouqué’s, “a wonderfully lovely poem.” The tale went on increasing the circle 
of its admirers, and before Fouqué died he had received it in English, French, 
Italian, and Russian translations, 


The GARDEN BEHIND the MOON. A 
Real Story of the Moon Angel. Written and Illustrated by 
Howarp Prix. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


On either side of the Atlantic Mr. Howard Pyle is unsurpassed as a black and 
white draughtsman, and these fanciful stories, which he has both written and 
illustrated, will be prized by his numerous aimirers, 








EXCURSIONS in LIBRARIA: Retrospec. 
tive Reviews and Bibliographical Notes. By G. H. Powstz, 
With numerous Facsimiles, small 4to, 6s. net. 

Contents :—The Philosophy of Rarity—A Gascon Tragedy—A 

Shelf of Old Story-Books—The Pirate’s Paradise—A Medley of 

Memoirs—With Rabelais in Rome—The Wit of History. 





SINDBAD the SAILOR, and ALI BABA and 
the FORTY THIEVES. Illustrated by William Strang and 
J. B. Clark. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Uniform with the Edition of the “Surprising Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen,” illustrated by the same Artists. 





HOOD, THOMAS.—The HAUNTED HOUSE, 
Illustrated by Hertert Railton. With a Preface by Austin 
Doxzson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of BLUE BEARD, from the 


French of Perrautt. With Pictures and Ornaments by 
J. E. Southall. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 





AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GISSING, GEORGE.—The UNCLASSED; 


a Novel. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 6s. 


The WAY of a MAID: a Novel. 


Katuarine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). Crown 8vo, 63. 


By 


THE BUSBY BICENTENARY. 
MEMOIR of RICHARD BUSBY, DD., 


sometime Head-Master of Westminster School. With Por- 
traits and Views. By G. F. R. Barker. Crown 4to, £1 1s. 
net. 


*,* The Edition is strictly limited to 320 copies. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
The POEMS of JOHN DONNE. Edited 


by E. K. Cuamsers. With an Introduction by Groras 
SaIntsBuRY. 2 vols. 12mo, 103, net. 


The POEMS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by 


G. Taorn Drury. With an Introduction by Rosen 
BripgeEs. 2 vols., 10s. net. 


*,* Also 200 copies on Large Paper. 

IN THE MUSES’ LILRARY HAVE APPEARED :— 
ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 2 vols. 
EDMUND WALLER. 1 vol. 
JOHN GAY. 2 vols. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 1 vol. 
WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. 


2 vols. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND of HAWTHORN- 


DEN. 2 vols. 





London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MACMILLAN AND 


C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


PSOSSSSSSOSSSSSOSOSHOSOOSOOOG OOOO OSOOO* 


8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The RELIEF of CHITRAL. By 


Captain G. J. YouncHusBanp, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, 
and Captain Frank E. Youncuuszanp, C L.E., Indian Staff 
Corps (late Political Officer in Chitral). With Map and 
Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A 
Series of Essays. By Watrer Pater, late Fellow of Brase- 
nose College. Prepared for the Press by Cuarues L. Suap- 
WELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* There are many delightful pages in 
the last sheaf of Walter Pater's writings.” 





__ 


Part I., Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor Frizpricn Ratrzer. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by A. J. Butirr, M.A., with Preface by 
E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured Plates, Maps, and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo. In 30 
Monthly Parts, 1s. net, and in 3 Vols., 12s. net each. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The EDUCATION of ANTONIA. 


A New Novel. By F. Emity Puit.ips. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The CARVED LIONS. A New 


Story by Mrs. Motesworru. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


MARION DARCHE. A Story with- 


out Comment. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” &ce. 


The CHILDREN of the KING. A 


Tale of Southern Italy. By F, Marion Crawrorp. Crown 8vo. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA ; or, 
the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of the Days of Chivalry. 
By the Countess of Jersry, Author of “ Maurice, or the Red 


Jar.” With Illustrations by Alice R. Woodward. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


JOAN the MAID. A Dramatic 
Romance. By Joun Huntuey Sxrine, Warden of Glen- 
a ay Author of “Columba” and “A Memory of Edward 

hring.” 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion 


CrawrorpD. Illustrated by Edward L. Weeks. 





16mo, 6s. 


OXFORD and HER COLLEGES. A 
View from the Radcliffe Library. By Goupwin Switu, 
D.C.L., Author of “ The United States: an Outline of Politi- 
cal History,” &c. With Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs. 





8vo, 12s. net. 


The HISTORY of ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the WEST-END of 
LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of 
Charles the Second. By Arruur Irwin Dasent. With 
Illustrations and Portraits. 


STANDARD.—“ A monograph which is learned without being 
‘ull, and, though crammed with facts, is never tedious.” 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By 
AurreD MarsHatt, Professor of Political Economy in the’ 
University of Cambridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. I. Third Edition. , 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


EVOLUTION and EFFORT, and 


their Relation to Religion and Politics. By Epmonp Ketty, 
M.A., F.G.S. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH LEPI- 
DOPTERA. By Epwarp Meyrick, B.A., F.Z.S., F.ES., 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 





8vo, 10s. net. 


SCIENCE and ART DRAWING. 
Complete Geometrical Course. By J. Humpurey SPanton, 
Gold Medallist, Royal Academy of Arts, London; Instructor 
in Drawing to Naval Cadets in H.M.S. Britannia. Designed 
to meet all the requirements of Army and Science and Art 
Examinations. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of 
ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. Ricnarp 
Morris, M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. Keuuner, Ph.D., with 
the assistance of Henry Braptey, M.A. 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. net. 


ESSENTIALS of NEW TESTA- 
MENT GREEK. By Joun H. Huppiston, A.B. (Harv.), 
Instructor in Greek in North Western University. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
NOVEMBER. 
Price Ong SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. ILLUSTRATED. 





This Number (the first of a new Volume) contains the opening Chapter of 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 
““Sir George Tressady,’’ 


And numerous Short Stories and Articles, including “The De- 
votion of Enriquez,” by Brer Harre; “ Equality as the 
Basis of Good Society,” by Wit~t1am Dean Howe tts; the 
continuation of the “Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” by 
Wittiram M. Stoane; “Eleonora Duse,” by J. Ranken 
Towse; and “The Armenian Question,” by the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P. 


Also ready, the NOVEMBER Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the 
Family Circle. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 433, NOVEMBER. Price Ono £hilling. 


ConTENTS, 
1.—OUR CAVALRY. 


2,—MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

3.—PROSPER MERIMEE. 

4,—THE SWIMMERS. 

5.—FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A COUNTRY DOOTOR, 
6.—THE IRISH PARTRIDGE. 

7.—A BRIDE ELECT. Chapters I.-III. 

8,.—SOME THOUGHTS ON SAINT BRUNO. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, M.A., K.C.M.G. With 


a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the Univ. of Edinburgh, 2 vols. crown 870, 12s, [Nearly ready, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. By Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer:ity of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law- and 
FREDERIO WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 








at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 40s, 

TIMES.—“ Few persons, if any, s‘nce Selden bave done more for English legal history than Mr. Maitland; Sir Frederick Pollock contributes to the literary part. 
nership a large capital of attainments; and the result is a bcok which x an end to a long-standing reproach. [t has one rare merit—an absence of pedant Ait 
cussions which too readily lend themselves to that vice...... Written with touches of vicacity aud homely directness, the book will not interest lawyers only, Hora we 
there are ———s which all Englishmen would do well to read. They might mark with profit the robust good eense, patience, and prudence which haye shaped 
cur common Jaw. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FITZWILLIAM 


MUSEUM. Iilustrated with 20 pazes of Phctographic Reproductions, By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s 
Colton Cambridge. Royal 8yvo, 25s net. 

ATHE. ‘BUM.—“ The title of this hands me volame is fer from doing justice to its contents. A catalogue of 239 manuscripts, none of them individually known 
to fame, might seem to be a small thing, undeserving of more than a passing notice; but Dr. James’s volume, in addition to being a catalogue of the Fitzwilliam 
manuscripts, is also a guide to the study of illuminated manuscripts in general. The manuscripts in the Fitzwi'liam collection are, for the most part, illuminated 
service books and Books of Hours, and though few in numbor they are very choice in quality. Dr. James has had the bappy thought of describing these with un. 
usual minuteness, and tabulating the results in bis introduction and indices. He has thus made it easy for collectors and librarians to ascertain how far their own 
mannscripts correspond to a common rattern, and to fix the localities in which they were probably written.” 


THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the superintendence of Professor E. B, 


COWELL. To be published in seven or eight volumes, royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, net each ; to Subscribers to the Series who have paid their subscription before the 
ptblication of each volume, 103. net. Subscriptions may be paid through any Bookseller. The Work will contain a complete translation of the Pali Jataks 
or “ Baddha Birth-Stories,’ which are supposed to be the oldest collection of Fo:k-lore Stories in existence :—Vol, I., translated by ROBERT CHALMERS, 12s, 6d. 


ry 


net. Vol, II., translated by W. H. D. Rous (Nearly ready). Vol, I1I., translated by H. T. Francis and R, A. Nett (In preparation). Prosp on application, 


RELLIQUIAE PHILOLOGICAE; or, Essays in Comparative Philology. By the late 


H. D. DARBISHIRE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by R. 8. CONWAY, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Pro. 
fessor of Latin in University College, Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND: the Rede Lecture delivered in the 
Senate House on June 13th, 1895, by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2:,; paper covers, Is, 
COMPLETION OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK, ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. Edited 


ly H. B. SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Vil. I., Genes's—IV. Kings, Second Edition, 7s. 61.; 
Vol, II., I. Chronicles—Yobit, 7s, 6d.; Vol. III., Hosea—1V. Maccabees, 7s. 6d. - 


ELEMENTS OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETISM. By J. J. THOMSON, MA., F.R.S., Hon.8c.D. Dublin, Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in 
the University of Cambridge, Orown 8vo, 10s, 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF ESDRAS. Edited from the MSS. by R. L. Bensly, M.A., late 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. With an Introduction by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 53 net. [Nearly ready. 


EUTHALIANA: Studies of Euthalius, Codex H. Paul, and the Armenian Version. ky 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor cf Divinity. 4s. net. Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—F, H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropologicel 
Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological Sccieties, late Professor of Hindustani, University Col'ege, London, &. Wik 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. LIn the press. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MAMMALS. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.S. (15 tie press, 
THE CAMBRIDGE ATSTORICAL SERIES—New Volume. 


General Ed'tor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the Year 1£93. By E. Jenks, 
MA., Yel'ow of King’s College, Oambridge, and Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool, late Dean of the Faculty of Law in Mclbourns 
Univers'ty. Crown 8yo, with Maps, 63, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A., 


late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With Maps and Plans, Fecond Edition, crown 8vo, 4:. 64. [Immediately. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E, A. M’ARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 4s. ‘ 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


General Editors—J, J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; and A. F. KIRKPATRICE, D.D., Reg:us Professor of Hebrew. 
PSALMS.—Books II. and III. (Psalms 42-89.) By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
PSALMS.—Book I. (Psalms 1-41.) By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 


RECORD.—“ As a whole it is admirable, and we are hardly going too far in saying that it is one of the very ablest of all the volumes that have yet appeared in 
the * Cambridge Bible for Schools.’” CHURCH TIMES.—" We owe a great debt of gratitude to Profes:or Kirkpatiick for his scholarly and interesting volame.” 


EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY AND TITUS. By the Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., late 


Fellow of Trinity Oollege. With Map, 3s. [Nearly ready. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 


GUARDIAN.—" Mr. Verity presents us with another of his admirable school editions of Shakesreare’s plays......We have already had ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ and ‘ Twelfth Night ’"—bcth praised highly in these columns; now we have ‘Julius Cesar,’ and we can ouly say that it is as good, aud deserves as much 
praise, as its predecessors. As we said of them, we may say of this book, that in beth notes and introduction Mr. Verity displays sound scholarship and learning, 
while he never forgets that he is writing for boys.” 


SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CHSAR. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 


ky A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Schclar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Lendon: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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